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Music by Idea 


Evolved from Sacred Relic 


By Ivan Narodny 


HAT may be the legendary Holy 

Grail of the Middle Ages, a 
chalice which gives out a distinct phrase 
of music, was shown to me when I 
visited the museum of ancient ecclesias- 
tical treasures in Moscow. Called the 
Chalice of Everlasting Echoes, it was 
recently acquired from an ancient mon- 
astery in the Caucasus and has excited 
much scientific speculation. 

“We are inclined to believe it is the 
traditional Holy Grail, the mystic 
chalice of Socrates and Cleopatra, which 
became later a sacred relic of the Chris 
tian Church,” said my guide, a learned 
student of archeology and art. “There 
are no records to show how or from 
whence it came to the thousand-year-old 
Caucasian monastery, except an early 
Byzantine note on the hand-written 
parchment which the chalice 
was kept, saying it was a holy relic of 
the Patriarch of St. Sophia, which 
evidently was saved and carried to the 
secluded monastery when the Turks 


seized Constantinople.” 





. 





* 
sible, on 


rreck Workmanship 
[vy guide led me through various 
and chambers containing all kinds 
historic treasures from the early 
“il Babylon periods, and ob- 
jects from the United States 
At last we came to a small room 


filled with glass l 





that held ec 
clesiastical objects made of metal and 

Among them was an 
chalice of enameled gold, 
eighteen or twenty high 
me six inches in diameter. It was 
covered outside and inside with march- 
men and women, in long 
pursued by bulls and 
monsters. It was of Greek workman- 
ship of the fourth or fifth century 
B. C A closer examination revealed 
that the figures were hammered high- 
reliefs, covered with enameled colors. 
The chalice had double walls, and there 
were openings from beneath the out- 
side figures ito the space between the 
walls. It reposed on the eighth cen- 
tury Bible as it had in the monastery. 

My guide handed the chalice to me, 
saying : 

“Put 


cases 
precious stones 
ancient-looking 
about inches 
and s 
ing hgures, 
] 
Greek robes, 


it to vour ear and listen!’ 


Echoes From a Temple 

I did, and heard music, like a distant 
echo from a huge temple, sung by 
a choir to the accompaniment of an 
orchestra of mystic pipes and harps. It 
was a mere phrase of a few bars, re- 
peated continuously, a simple, solemn 
melody, performed in the manner of 
polyphonic church music, such as one 
hears incorporated in liturgies or com- 

early Italian masters. It 
great age and something 
and recalled the sounds pro- 
duced by a large shell when it is held 
close to one’s ear. Yet this distinct 
melodic phrase, fixed in the chalice cen- 
turies ago, had the effect of loud music 
coming from a distance. 


positions by 
suggested 
ritualistic, 


I was so enchanted that I was re- 
luctant to yield up the vessel, and | 
must have listened for five or ten min- 
utes, for my guide appeared to be 
weary of waiting for me. 

“That music is heard merely when 
you lift up the chalice and hold it in 
your hand. Otherwise it is absolute?y 
silent,” I was told. 

This proved to be the case, and I 
plied my guide with questions. 

“Ask Mr. Alexander Maikov about 
it. He has made the chalice an object 
of special study, and I hear it has led 
him to an invention for transmuting 
colors into sounds,” was the answer. 


So next visit was to Mr. Maikov, an 
electrical engineer, like Leon Theremin. 

“The chalice proves that the ancient 
Greeks studied the transmutation of 
colors into sounds and vice versa, and 
that they actually achieved something to 
which we are merely coming now,” he 
said. “And it has aided me in inventing 
a device that translates pictures into 
music.” 

Then Mr. Maikov told me about his 
new instrument, which he calls Chromo- 
phone or Color Organ, It is not yet com- 
pleted, but he hopes to give few public 
demonstrations of it in a year or two. 

“But I can let you see and hear 
something in an incomplete form,” he 
added, and invited me into his work 
shop, where I beheld combinations of 
boxes, mirrors and microphone-like de- 
After adjusting his apparatus 
for half an hour or more Mr. Maikov 
remarked he was ready to demonstrate 
a fractional part of his invention 


vices. 


Tone From a Picture 

He placed a charming painting—a 
copy of Midi aux environs de Moscau 
on a frame. This was reflected by a 
mirror on the microphone of another 
box. Then he pushed a button, And lo! 
delightful music, though merely a short 
phrase, came from his instrument, con- 
tinuously repeated in the manner heard 
from the chalice. The sound in this 
case differed from the Greek timbre, 
but was not related to any instruments 
known to us. It was harmonic in a 
peculiar way, reminiscent of some 
phrase of Dargomyjsky’s compositions. 
[t was distinctly romantic in its form, 
pleasing and picturesque. 

“I do not wish to make any an- 
nouncement until I have finished my 
instrument,” said Mr. Maikov. “When 
my Chromophone is fully completed 
you will be able to hear paintings in 
the museums translated to the concert 
stage. Instead of music by Verdi, Puc- 
cimt, Wagner, Schubert, Tchaikovsky or 
Moussorgsky, you will hear pictorial 
music derived from Raphael, da Vinci, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Repine or Roerich. 
You know it was a dream of Alexander 
Scriabin to make his music visible?” 

“The pictures of Nicholas Roerich are 
to me distinctly musical,” I said. 

“That’s very interesting,” commented 
Mr. Maikov. “I have thought of it 
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FOCUSING HIS EYES ON ROERICH’S CANVAS, THE MESSENGER, NARODNY WAS 


ABLE TO HEAR SCHUBERT'S 


ERLKONIG AS IF 


PLAYED BY AN AEOLIAN 


ORCHESTRA IN THE DISTANCE. THESE AUDITORY IMAGES ARE TO BE 
VERIFIED BY THE CHROMOPHONE WHICH TRANSLATES PICTURES INTO 
SOUND 


myself, and will next experiment with 
the Roerich paintings in Russian 
museums. I have tried the pictures of 
Wrubel and Verestchagin, one called 
Pan and the other Apotheosis of War, 
and I will demonstrate their effects for 


you.” 

First Mr. Maikov reflected the chro 
matic image of Pan on his instrument. 
Weird music, like the howling of a 


monster or the hooting of an owl came 
in response, suggestive of Wrubel’s 
symbolic paintings. And actually a 
ghastly sound came from the allegoric 
painting of Verestchagin, which shows 
a heap of bleached human skulls. 

“My Chromophone will prove the 
artistic value of a painting,” Mr 
Maikov explained. “Futuristic pictures 
with which I have experimented send 
out screechy, noisy tones, without any 
intelligent form.” 

He asked me to tell him about my in- 
terview with Scriabin on the subject, 
and about my impressions of Roerich, 
as he thought those masters were in- 


tuitively trying to bring out what he is 
working for by engineering methods. 
A Talk With Scriabin 

So I described meeting Scriabin in 
1912, after he had composed his Prom- 
etheus—Poem of Fire, for which he 
planned a keyboard to produce the colors 
his music expressed. 

Scriabin, in the 
Prometheus, wrote: 

“Light should traverse one octave 
with all the chromatic intervals, and 
each key should project electrically a 
given color. These are used in com- 
bination, and a ‘part’ of this instrument 
stands at the head of the score. The 
arrangement of follows: 
C, red; G, rosy-orange; D, yellow; A, 
green; E, and B, pearly blue and the 
shimmer of moon-shine; F sharp, bright 
blue; D flat, violet; A flat, purple; E 
flat and B flat, steely with the glint of 
metal; F, dark red.” 

(Continuea on page 16) 
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ONDONS DEADHEADS 


SNEEZE AT KODALY 


Lonpon, Sept. 12.—When Johnny 
Strikes Up, Vienna becomes feverish; 
Krenek leaves Paris chilled; but last 
week Zoltan Kodaly woke London’s 
musical deadheads with a gigantic 
sneeze,—quite a new kind of wheeze, in 
fact. Probably taking this as an ob- 
lique tribute to the sweet traits of the 
English climate, a Queen’s Hall prom- 
enade concert audience warmed up hil- 
ariously, surendering to the grip (or 
should it be grippe?) of Kodaly’s Sym- 
phonic Comedy entitled Hary Janos. 

The first London performance of this 
Hungarian work, satirising martial 
bombast, coincided happily with the 
signing of the Peace Pact; this prob- 
ably lent special musical color to the 
occasion. Anyway, Hary Janos proved 
as “monstrous good fooling” as has 
ever pleased British fancy since 
Shakespeare’s days. Intrinsically and 
by associations of ideas, everyone found 
something for his humor. The work is 
imbued with a superlative quality of 
caricature, an exaggeration without mu- 
tilation of its originals. Those who 
have suffered spiritual dyspepsia from 
the woebegone strains of heart-songs 
which seem to be an annual springtime 
epidemic, will relish Kodalys parody. 
If they have ever wilted under the 1812 
overture until 8:12 seemed 12:18, they 
can get a 200 per cent “come back” by 
proxy. 


Projecting Heavy Voltage 


Kodaly directs a mock heroic tone 
battle that must project any voltage 
through the tombstones of Liszt and 
Tschaikovsky, and should cause Richard 
II von Heldenleben to swear hence- 
forth only to play Burgher als Edel- 
mann with Ariadne in Naxos. Anyone 
who has ever been wedged between EI- 
gar votaries who would despise John 
P. Sousa, hearing Land of Hope and 
Glory as pendant to that chef-de-cuis- 
ine morceau, the orchestration of Bach’s 
C minor fugue, will find sardonic com- 
fort in the super-kitchen parody in 
which Kodaly’s travesties the world’s 
triumphal marches. Beside it Tin-Pan 
Alley is more genteel than New York’s 
Greenwich Village, and Wagner’s Huli- 
gungsmarsch seems properly an ether- 
eal dance-accompaniment for Ruth 
Page’s most poetic choregraphy. And 
behind it all there is joyous novelty in 
this music of a folk enthusiast who can 
laugh at folkcults 

Would England had a Kodaly to 
caricature our beatified academic bu- 
colics with their sedately paced music! 


Joins Sardonic Thinkers 

With this whimsical, sometimes wist- 
ful and ironically witty work, Kodaly 
establishes his own particular place 
alongside Swift, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
Daudet, Anatole France, Lewis Carrol, 
James Stephens, Sologub and Eugene 
O’Neill among the world’s sardonic 
thinkers. He allies his Muse with the 
comic musical lineage of first-rate mu- 
sic, stretching from old Gallo-Belgian 
Gombert through Chabrier, Reznicek, 
Moussorgsky and Debussy to Satie, 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Lord Berners, 
Grainger, Milhaud, Carpenter, Converse 
and others of today. True to all real 
satire, emotion has its due place, and 
the grotesque sense is emphasized by 
vivid contrast with real beauty. <A 
theme is woven between viola and oboe 
which has a hauting poignancy; there 
is an Intermezzo which irradiates im- 
aginative blazonries. The score is an 
immense fresco, in which a master col- 
orist in orchestral pigments unifies his 
design with bold, but impeccable 


draughtsmanship and combines these in 
a fine piece of construction. 
Humanly speaking, this work, (which 


is, of course, only a sort of musical 
precis of Kodaly’s opera of the same 
name), touches profundity of the finer 
sort, conveying realization of the path- 
etically narrow line which often di- 
vides insanity and inspiration. Here 
it transcends Tartarin or Gulliver and 
ascends to the level of Don Quixote. 
Shakespeare knew something of _ its 
mood when he limned both Malvolio 
and Falstaff. Kodaly, however, has 
also the more surgical hand of disillu- 
sioned modernity, making him kin with 
the Kapek brothers and the Mr. Bletts- 
worthy of H. G. Wells. 

Sibelius’ Race Consciousness 

Wholly different from Kodaly was 
the other outstanding novelty of the 
week, Sibelius’ symphonic poem, Tap- 
iola, heard for the first time in England. 
Here is deeply hewn a race conscious- 
ness that imbues even the natural im- 
agery of its poetic theme with sym- 
bolism. Dedicated to Walter Dam- 
rosch and constituting the composer’s 
opus 112, Tapioli is yet another signifi- 
cant contemporary work. Mature as it 
is, it reveals no decline of Sibelius’ in- 
spiration. It is, indeed, marked by a 
persistent sense of glamor which we 
more usually associate with youth. Fin- 
nish folk lore has already inspired Si- 
belius to some of his most imaginative 
work, as in The Swan of Tuonela, 
Lemminkainen’s Homecoming, Pojola’s 
Daughter and other works imaging the 
fabulous incidents of the Kalevala, the 
collection of mythological folktales is- 
sued by the Finnish scholar, Elias 
Lénnrot, in 1835, which is the Finnish 
equivalent of the Scaldic Volsunga Saga 
of Walhalla, the Russian skaski of the 
Novgorod Cycle, the Irish Red Branch 
legends and the Welsh Mabinogion 
whence derived the Morte d’Arthur. 

It is natural that so devoted a nation- 
alist as Sibelius should find these essen- 
tially musical; for the traditions of 
Suomi, or Finland, honor the bardic 
rune-singer, or poet-musician, above the 
blood-shedding warrior as the elect in- 
terpreter of whispering, vibrant nature, 
where the elemental mysteries of life 
lie hidden. Hence what Hergesheimer 
terms “the perception of the inanimate 
moods of place” haunts Sibelius’ music 
and is naturally only emphasized when 
he turns for poetic themes to the na- 
tional Finnish epic. And this is never 
more emphatic than in the symphonic 
poem heard last week; for there the 
title derives from the Finnish forest 
god, Tapio, and is prefaced by a pro- 
gram-verse epitomising its moods: 

Widespread they stand, the Northland’s 

dusky forests, ancient, mysterious, brooding 
savage dreams; wtihin them dwells the 
forest’s mighty god, and woodsprites in the 
gloom weave magic secrets. 
_ The music transcends the verse. It 
is not merely pictureque or sententiously 
allegorical. It manifests again the vi- 
sionary beauty which Sibelius has al- 
ready given us in En Saga and the Var- 
sang. En Saga, however, expresses 
more the heroic spirit of Finland, the 
legendary adventuring imagery of runic 
epics such as dragon-prowed vessels 
riding the sea-tracts, swanwhite maidens 
moving by “the great winding lakes 
that seem to meander for ever between 
forest and moorland, thickly dotted with 
innumerable islands,” a world of half- 
historic fantasy akin to the Gaelic Os- 
sianic mythology. 

In Tapiola Sibelius’ reveals that bar- 
dic mood of seership to which the Fin- 
nish mind is prone when “round it 
stretch in every direction the intermin- 
able beechwoods, muffling the air with 
such a silence that the woodman’s axe 
falls with a mysterious, almost with a 
sinister sound,” as Edmund Gosse ex- 
presses it. Awe, rather than sinister 


feeling, marks much of the symphonic 
poem; but it has its exquisite delicacies, 
its moods of radiant joy. Nowhere are 
these more apparent than in the imagi- 
native episode which closes the spirited 
12/8 dance-figure, where the lower 
strings mount ethereally in harmonics 
above the violins. 

The sterner aspect of mythological 
moods stands forth immediately in the 
solemn preludial opening of the work. 
It is remote, rugged, brooding. I al- 
most seemed again to sit beside Sibelius 
on that memorable occasion when Gran- 
ville Bantock brought us together, know- 
ing the quiet intimacy of his frequent 
lapses into expressive silence after terse, 
intense speech. Typical also is the 
moody, longdrawn melody for strings 
which succeeds the introduction. It has 
the monologue quality of Finnish folk 
song, the strange idiomatic quality 
wherewith Finnish speech seems to have 
been imbued by the long-stretching wa- 
ter tracts of Suomi. With th’s work 
Sibelius’ has so identified a highly per- 
sonal thought with national impulses as 
to have created a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the musical ethnology of the 
world. 

A Caesthenic Concerto 

Those who found Sibelius’ work too 
somber at times must have been pla- 
cated by the superficialty of Arthur 
Benjamin’s new concerto for piano and 
orchestra, given first performance the 
same night with the composer as solo- 
ist. 

Frankly, and with due regard to the 
lighter intentions indicated in Benja- 
min’s own program notes, this is no 
musical bon-mot, no witty speech, but 
merely musical small talk somewhat 
pretentiously inflated into a claim to ele- 
vate jazz. 

“He (Benjamin) considers that, apart 
from the nauseating noises and the bla- 
tant rhythmic devices Which are the un- 
pleasant side of modern jazz music, 


there may be detected something more . 


which may definitely become a valuable 
addition to our music—something more 
than mere syncopation; rather, he 
thinks, a widening of the possibilities 
of combining rhythms and rhythmical 
counterpoint.” 

This proclamation of noon at 3 p. 
m., (in view of Stravinsky, Casella, 
Bliss, Whithorns, Carpenter, Copland, 
Hindemith, Antheil, Debussy and Ra- 
vel,—not to mention one Gershwin) ush- 
ered in some rather pointless music. 
Deftly orchestrated enough, well played 
in making the piano purely percussive, 
one sought vainly for consistency of 
thought and design. This concerto is no 
more related to any new form than 
classroom calesthentics are to Russian 
ballet choregraphy. What my friend 
Poulene terms “the professors of mod- 
ernity” do not differ much from the 
kapelmeister pedants of conventional 
academicism! Speth once wrote “Be 
foolish with lucidity;” and again: “It 
is easier to counterfeit wisdom than to 
imitate folly.” Both axioms might be 
cited to Benjamin were his intention of 
a comedy nature and he might excuse 
dull clowning on the score of Beet- 
hoven’s C minor symphony scherzo! 
Unfortunately, he is apparently one who 
not only takes jazz seriously, but posi- 
tively earnestly! Cocteau struck home 
when he wrote: “Nothing is more 
comic than the prejudice about the sub- 
lime;” so perhaps this concerto per- 
petuated the jazz spirit unwittingly. 

The remainder of the program offered 
little for comment. Granville Bantock’s 
Pierrot of the Minute overture still 
holds its moonlit translucence, and had 
a good foil in Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 


By 
LEIGH 
HENRY 


mer Night’s Dream. One can enjoy the 
clean orchestration of Svendsen’s Car- 
nival in Paris; but we might have been 
spared the Zampa overture in concerts 
where a hitherto unknown program- 
building is aimed at. 

Ninon Vallin proved a sensitive artist 
of personality in de Falla songs from 
the Canciones popolares and in numbers 
by Hahn; but Frank Phillips did not 
enhance a dry voice over-given to dis- 
concerting descents into harsh speech- 
tone by Stanford’s dreary La Belle 
Dame sans merci. 


Contemporary Quartets 


The success of the past two seasons’ 
concerts of contemporary chamber mu- 
sic, organized by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, has led to the giv- 
ing of a further series this year. Parts 
of these are transmitted by radio, and 
the first held at the Arts Theatre pro- 
vided a delightful program, comprising 
Eugene Goossens’ string quartet, the 
second quartet of Arnold Bax and the 
third quartet of Frank Bridge, with 
songs by Debussy and de Falla in which 
Ninon Vallin was again a fascinating 
and inspired soloist. The performing 
string ensemble was the excellent Brosa 
Quartet; Cecil Dixon accompanied. 
Only the two first mentioned quartets 
were broadcast. 

Of these three truly representative 
British works the Bridge composition, 
though superlatively laid out for the 
technical attributes of the ensemble, 
impressed least by way of individual 
expression. It alternates between an 
over-scholarly punctiliousness and an 
almost morose reserve. Even so, how- 
ever, the insurrection adopts a certain 
gentility of diction. 

The Goossens work has its own viv- 
actity but part of its once apparently 
scintillating brilliance mow appears 
over-artificial. It reminds one of the 
rather ostentatious smart slang: with 
which certain social coteries emphasize 
their claims to intellectual superiority. 
Nevertheless, in its more spontaneous 
moments it has genuine charm and a 
delightful sense of color and design— 
even though the latter sometimes re- 
calls a Lido lady’s costume worn in a 


Mayfair smokeroom being too con- 
sciously daring. 
The Bax quartet contrasted well. 





WICHITA CONCERT LIST 
Althouse To Open Series 
Of Musical Club 


Wicuirta, Kan., Sept. 18.—Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, will open the concert sea- 
son on Nov. 9, giving a concert for 
patrons of the Saturday Afternoon 
Musical Club series. He _ replaces 
Barre Hill, whose contract with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company caused 
him to cancel his Wichita appearance. 

Other musicians who will appear here 
in the Saturday Club series are: Gina 
Pinnera, soprano; Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pian 
ists, and the Flonzaley Quartet. 

Officers of the Saturday Club are: 


Charles Jackson, president; Mabel 
Whitney, vice-president; Mrs. Loren 
Rex, secretary, and Mrs. C. H. Hat- 


ton, treasurer. 

Only 500 season tickets are sold for 
the series. Single admissions, except 
for guests, are not available. The en- 
tire course is financed before the series 
opens. This is the second season. 


—B. A. S. 
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Wat Aa PyayrreutH Performance 


Looks 


Like 


Photographs of Scenes from 
the Wagner “Ring” Cycle, 
Taken During the Actual 
Performances Last August 
by William Spier, Musical 
America’s Correspondent at 


the Bayreuth Festival 


Copyright, 1928, by Musical Americe 


Above, Siegfried (Lauritz Melchior) converses with the Rhine Maidens 
(left centre) in the first scene of the last act of Gétterdammerung. 


Here, for the first time, probably, in operatic history, 
are photographs of the Wagnerian festival at Bayreuth, 
taken while the performances were actually going on. 
They are from the gifted camera of William Spier of the 
MusicaL AMERICA staff, and were made from a loge seat 
in the Wagner Festival Theatre at Bayreuth on Aug. 13 
and 16 last. One remarkable feature of the photographs 
is the fact that they were taken with an ordinary 1A 
Kodak, without special lenses or other extra equipment, 
which M. Spier borrowed for the occasion. They were 
given an exposure of about ten seconds each, which 
accounts for the slight blurring of some of the figures. 


The last act of Die Walkiire is shown above with Wotan (Friedrich 
Schorr) listening to a slight blurred Briinnhilde (Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen) on his right. 


At the left is the scene outside the hall of the Gebichungs (Gétter- 
dimmerung, Act II), taken during Briinnhilde’s denunciation of 


Siegfried. 











WHEN GOOD COMPOSERS GOT TOGETHER. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S CLASS IN FUGUE WRITING IN THE ST. PETERS- 
BURG CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC IN 194%. THE MASTER SITS AT THE LEFT, WITH GLAZOUNOFF, HIS_ PUPIL, 


AND DIRECTOR OF 
LATER BECAME A 
THE EXTREME RIGHT. 


PLAYWRIGHT, 
FROM THE 


THE al pele ALS E AT THE RIGHT. 
ORIS 
LEFT, ALSO STANDING, MAY BE SEEN M_ STEINBERG, 


SEATED BETWEEN THEM IS N. GUREINOFF, WHO 
LEVENSON, COMPOSER, NOW_ RESIDENT IN NEW YORK, STANDS AT 


RIMSKY’S SON-1N- 


LAW, WEARING A UNIVERSITY UNIFORM; A. POSTNIKOFF; N. MALKO; M. SAAR AND M. GNIESIN. 


quinn tee HLenenneNOOeEDNUESErNaNNNOEEERONNDEASENEA TENE 


BOWL FU 


OS ANGELES, Sept. 8—The 

seventh season of Hollywood Bowl 
summer concerts closed on Saturday 
evening, Sept. 1, marked by one of the 
greatest demonstrations in the history 
of this amphitheatre. 

It was an open secret that the man- 
agement faced a deficit of $18,000 at 
the beginning of the final week. This 
amount, according to an announcement 
by Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, had 
been whittled down to $3,000 at the 
beginning of the last concert. In the 
middle of the program Hugo Kirch- 
hofer was introduced as master of 
ceremonies to raise the needed sum. 
C. E. Toberman, one of the Bowl direc- 
tors, started the ball rolling with a $500 
pledge, which was soon followed by 
other gifts, ranging from $250 down 
to seventy-five cents and three singing 
canaries. Finally, the occupant of 
Box 629 offered to make up the deficit, 
which brought the canvass to a whirl- 
wind finish amid great excitement. For 
good measure, it is said that $2,700 
needed for painting the benches has also 
been added. 
Another Boy Wonder 

This concert was the last of Eugene 
Goossens’ two weeks’ engagement, his 
third consecutive season at the Bowl, 
and his welcome has shown no signs 
of wearing out. 

Then, the choice of a 
was one to challenge public interest. 
Heralded as a performer of unusual 
prowess, Harry Ben Gronsky, fifteen- 
year-old violinist, surprised even his 


too, soloist 


staunchest admirers. by giving a per- 
Bruch’s 
worthy 


concerto in G 
of a more 


formance of 


minor that was 


CUUUUCRELONODONEDLUNOEROO OEE AHLLINODUN EERO NEE SaNE EREONEEREN Cnet sce enARRNE AON y 


mature artist. Justifying the faith of 
the audition committee, which recom- 
mended a hearing for him, Master 
Gronsky called forth critical praise and 
enboldens one to prophesy that he will 
find a place among the great artists. 
He draws a tone of alluring richness, 
already comparable in depth and quality 
to that of several favorite performers. 
His finger work is fleet and accurate 
and his bowing is free and flexible. 
Moreover, Master Gronsky played the 
adagio with nobility of expression. He 
was soon the idol of the audience, 
which numbered nearly 20,000, and 
which, despite the lateness of the hour, 
applauded his fine performance of 
Kreisler’s arrangement of a Pugnani 
number with enthusiasm. Mr. Goossens 
conducted an exceptionally helpful ac- 
companiment. 


Goossens’ Versatility 


Both Mr. Goossens and the orchestra 
came in for their share of ovations. 
The program, chosen by request, in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony 
and Liszt’s Les Préludes. Mr. Goos- 
sens, possibly the most versatile of 
visiting conductors, always seems to 
excel in each style of work he leads. So 
on this occasion his reading of the 
Tchaikovsky score left an impression 
it will be difficult for another to efface. 
He emphasized its lyrical qualities, with 
accents well defined and dynamic 
phrases finely wrought. 

Earlier programs of the week were 
also outstanding and recaptured some 
of the fine enthusiasm that had seemed 
to stray in the preceding lean period. 
Thursday brought a program of dance 
music, with the Payley-Oukrainsky Bal- 


L OF MONEY 
at HOLLYWOOD 


By 
Hal 
Davidson 
Crain 


let assisting. Light numbers by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Mozart, de Falla, Chopin, 
Halévy, Strauss, Sarasate and others 
gave the dancers opportunity to display 
their skill. Costumes and lighting 
effects were excellent, although stricter 
adherence to the musical phrase would 
benefit the company. Nevertheless, the 
ballet delighted an audience that was 
the third largest of the season. The 
orchestra played well in with Rossini’s 
overture to The Barber of Seville, 
Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Variations 


and César Franck’s The Accursed 
Hunter. 

Introducing Le Sacre 

Friday’s program featured ‘Rosalie 


Barker Frye, contralto, winner in the 
auditions, as soloist in two operatic 
arias, and the most important novelty 
of the season, the first local presenta- 
tion of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Prin- 


temps. 

Remarks by Mr. Goossens prepared 
the audience for a sympathetic and 
understanding hearing of Le Sacre, 
which was a test for the virtuoso 
ability of the orchestra and a testi- 


monial of Goossens’ conductorial gifts, 
since the performance was accomplished 
with a minimum of rehearsals. Strange 
phrases and exotic rhythms failed to 
conquer this seasoned band, which suc- 
ceeded in making the composition in- 
teresting to a gaping audience. 

The other orchestral numbers were 
the overture to Eurvanthe and Mozart's 
Symphony in E flat, both of which 
struck a responsive chord and were cor- 
dially applauded. 

Miss Frye disclosed a well modulated 
voice in her singing of Love, Come to 
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UNCUT CYCLES OF RING 
BILLED FOR NEW YORK 


es German Grand Opera 
Company, coming from Berlin ; 
and conducted by Eduard Morike, = 
announces the Ring cycle will be 
performed twice in the Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, 
“with the complete scores as 
given at the Bayreuth Festspiel- 
haus,” on the following dates: 
Jan. 14, at 2 o’clock, Das Rhein- 
gold; Jan. 16, at 12, Die Wal- 
kiire; Jan. 18, at 12, Siegfried; 
Jan. 21, at 12, Gétterdammerung ; 
Jan. 15, at 8, Das Rheingold; 
Jan. 17, at 6, Die Walkiire; Jan. 
19, at 6, Siegfried; Jan: 22, at 
4, G6étterdammerung. It is fur- 
ther announced no one will be 
seated after the rising of the 
curtain until the end of the act, 
and that there will be an inter- 
mission of an hour after the first 
act of each opera, with the ex- 
ception of Das Rheingold. George 
Blumenthal is the general man- 
ager, 














My Aid, from Samson and Delilah, and 
My Heart Is Weary, from Goring 
Thomas’ almost forgotten Nadeshda. 
Her tones are especially agreeable in the 
medium and low registers. Evidences 
of good musicianship and an appreci- 
ation of style marked her singing, which 
met with hearty approval, bringing 
Dvorak’s Songs My Mother Taught 
Me as an extfa. 


In Restrospect 


In restrospect, the season arouses 
conflicting .emotions, some not to be 
quickly effaced and others better for- 
gotten. Of the eight conductors, the 
palm is easily awarded to Bernardino 
Molinari, whose two weeks’ engage- 
ment next season is said to be con- 
tingent upon previous contracts in 
South America. Pietro Cimini, Los 
Angeles conductor, and Eugene Goos- 
sens each had a large following, and 
there were also warm welcomes for 
Pedro Sanjuan of Havana in a night 
of Spanish music and for Henri Ver- 
brugghen of Minneapolis. Alfredo 
Casella, admired for his musical ability, 
could not quite gauge the pace set by 
his fellow Roman, whom he succeeded, 
nor did Percy Grainger’s gifts as a 
conductor arouse ardent enthusiasm. 
Mr. Grainger was more fortunate as a 
soloist, and of course his wedding made 
him quite the hero of the hour. 

Every consideration is due the man- 
agement, which means Raymond Brite, 
manager, and Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish, general chairman. These two 
and their force of workers made pos- 
sible the smoothest running season in 
the Bowl’s history. The thirty-two 
concerts cost about $130,000 and at- 
tracted 15,000 more persons than any 
previous season. One of the delightful 
features consisted of the Bowl break- 
fasts, held in honor of various con- 
ductors and soloists, in Pepper Tree 
Lane every Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Brite leaves next month for the east, 
where he will go over the situation for 
next season. 





ENGAGE PANAMA LEADER 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 8—It is an- 
nounced by the Pan-American Union 
that Alberto Galimany, director of the 
National Republican Band of Panama, 
will direct the United States Army 
Band in a series of programs made up 
exclusively of Panama music. Mr. 
Galimany’s visit is in response to an 
invitation extended by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. 

A. T. M. 
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HE SIDEWALKS 


of 
N E W 


YOR K cs 


A Campaign Leitmotif 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


A HIGHWAY that appears to have 
received permanent musical pav- 
ing, never to be torn up, is the old- 
time waltz song, The Sidewalks of 
New York. One hears it everywhere, 
in restaurants, in theatres, on the street 
corners and on the air. Democratic or 
Republican—no matter how vivid or 
violent your political convictions, you 
cannot help humming that catchy mel- 
ody. This song now accompanies Al 
Smith’s appearances as faithfully as a 
Wagnerian leit-motif introduces Wo- 


tan’s entrances in the Niebelungen 
Ring. 

Written in the golden nineties by 
Charles Lawlor, an Irish vaudeville 
singer, it was first introduced at 


Miner’s Bowery Theatre, in New York, 
a variety and burlesque hall. 

Up from the Bowery it travelled 
until “East Side, West Side” were all 
singing it lustily. It was a hit! A 
hit destined for recognition not only 
in its day as one of the most popular 
tunes of the waning years of a roman- 
tic century, but as a hit for a newer 
and more modern’ generation. For 
years it was on everyone’s lips, as 
cigarettes are today. And just when it 
was beginning to attain a mellowness 
in the light of reminiscence, along came 
the Democratic Convention of 1924, 
held in New York. Governor Smith 
then officially adopted the old favorite 
as his campaign song; and once again 
The Sidewalks of New York claimed 
and even victimized all who heard it. 
Now with another presidential cam- 
paign under way, and as before, every 
one, whatever his political tastes, treads 
the Sidewalks. 


A Circumspect Melody 


The appealing lilt of The Sidewalks 
of New York is not to be gainsaid, 
even as the story of its origin is filled 
with human interest. No one can deny 
its cheerful tune. Ask those who dance 
to it. Ask those who have heard it 
sung. Ask the hardened politician who 
heard it at the convention. 

Writing in the New York Times, 
Mildred Adams believes the song “has 
certain manifest advantages.” One of 
these, she points out, is its parentage. 
“It was written by an Irish immigrant, 
who landed at Castle Garden, and be- 
came an American citizen.” He was 
only seventeen at the time. That was 
in 1869, and he came to meet a brother 
already established here as a singer. 
The two lived alone in this country, 
while eleven other brothers and sisters 
remained in the old country, waiting to 
hear of their success. Another advan- 
tage says Miss Adams, is The Side- 
walks circumspect melody. It “goes 
neither so high as to crack a bathroom 
baritone, nor so low as to choke a 
whiskey tenor. The words of its chorus, 
which are all that really matter, are 
intelligible with a little explanation, to 
an alien with his first papers.” 

For many years Lawlor was a bari- 
tone singer in vaudeville. In fact, he 
followed the way of the foot-lights up 
to the end, and was seventy-three when 
he died three years ago. True to the 


traditions of the Irish race, he had a 


“mellow voice and a smile which won 
his audiences.” He used the song for 
many years in an act with his two 
daughters; and one of them, Miss Alice 
Lawlor, a modern girl with bobbed 
black hair, blue eyes, and her father’s 
winning smile, told me how the song 
was created in 1894. 

The family lived on the upper west 
side of New York, somewhere on 104th 
Street, then considered far uptown and 
a hit or miss section. 


Lawlor was helping to entertain the 
company on a ladies’ night being cele- 
brated in Charlie Murphy’s Anawanda 
Club on the lower east side when the 
birth of The Sidewalks of New York 
was heralded. Beverages consumed 
by the party were in accordance 
with an ancient custom. Their range 
was eclectic, bespeaking a well-equipped 
bar; it ran from beer to champagne. 
Lawlor did not abstain, and afterward 
walked all the way to his 104th Street 
home. 


Sidewalk Inspiration ee 


It was during that walk that he de- 
cided to write a song, Miss Lawlor 
told me. He kept thinking about all 
the songs he sang that were written 
by other people, and how much he'd 
like to sing one of his own. There- 
upon he began inventing tunes, chang- 
ing step as he altered his rhythms men- 
tally ; but somehow he couldn’t get any- 
thing that just suited him. 

But an Irishman was never known to 
give up. 

“Arriving home, father went to bed 
but couldn’t sleep for the idea of writ- 
ing that song,” Miss Lawlor § said. 
“Although the melody hadn't definitely 
taken shape, the idea for a song story 
had. About five o’clock in the morn- 
ing he awakened from a short sleep 
and aroused my mother. 

“*What is it Charlie?’ she asked. 

““P’ve got a hit!’ he told her. 

“ Where?’ she asked. 

“*On the sidewalks of New York!’ 
was his quick response. At first she 
couldn’t make sense of it—then after 
a time she began to understand.” 


Found Through Report 


Evidently the rest had helped Law- 
lor to find the melody he was seek- 
ing, for Miss Lawlor told me the ideas 
of his best songs always came to him 
in bed. Two other successes he wrote 
were thought out in this manner. They 
are The Mick Who Threw the Brick, 
now often heard on the radio, and The 
Man Behind. 


“IT can remember father many a night 
staying up till dawn to find one word 
or a single line of melody,” Miss Law- 
lor continued, “the while that mother 
worried about the light that was burn- 
ing, and what the next gas bill would 
De. 

After convincing Mrs. Lawlor that 
he had a tune, Lawlor conveyed the 
idea of the words to an obliging friend, 
Jim Blake, who wrote poetry and also 
worked in a hat store on Third Ave- 
nue and Fourteenth Street. So The 
Sidewalks of New York was created! 








CHARLES LAWLOR, AN IRISH VAUDEVILLE SINGER, WROTE THE SIDEWALKS 
OF NEW YORK. THE ABOVE IS REPRODUCED FROM A DISPLAY ADVERTISE- 
MENT OF THE ACT IN WHICH LAWLOR AND HIS DAUGHTERS APPEARED 


AT MINER’S BOWERY THEATER, 
BEGINNING OF 


The story that inspired those words, 
as Lawlor told it to Blake, was given 
in his own words in the New York 
Times article. As her father origin- 
ally told them Miss Adams’ story, the 
Miss Lawlor suggested that it be re- 
peated here. 

“In my mind’s eye,” related Lawlor, 
“IT can see a big husky policeman lean- 
ing up against a lamp-post and twir- 
ling his club, an organ grinder playing 
nearby, and the east side kids, with 
dirty shoes unlaced, stockings 
down, torn clothes, dancing to the 
music; while from the tenement win- 
dow an old Irish woman, with a lace 
cap and one of those old-time check- 
ered shawls around her shoulders, looks 
down and smiles at the children,” That 
was the scene Lawlor staged in vaude- 
ville, playing it with his daughters long 
before they were out of school. Dressed 
as an old Italian, he churned a hurdy- 
gurdy, while his daughters danced as 
the children of the street. After the 
1924 Democratic Convention brought a 
revival of The Sidewalks of New York, 
Lawlor sang it again in vaudeville with 
his daughter Alice. He had become 
blind, but so remarkable was his sense 
of the theatre that few, if any, sus- 
pected his handicap. 


taces, 


Inevitably a number of records of it 
are available. The most amusing and 
traditional of these, is Brunswick disc, 
No. 3992, reproducing the notes of an 
old fashioned street-organ as it churns 
out the air with all the unreserved 
blatancy of former times. Over the 
ubiquitous tum-tum of a primitive 
mechanical bass, there floats the ever- 
green melody in a festive gaiety rem- 
iniscent of the old Bowery, from whence 
it started on its triumphant career. In 
addition to this disc, there is an up- 
to-date arrangement played by Nat 
Shilkret and the Victor Orchestra, No. 
21493. 

In its Irish series, Columbia has 
three vocal presentations of the Side- 
walks of New York, from which I 
chose no winner. Of course if you 
do not wish a record, there’s the radio. 
And I'll bet the price of a good half 
dozen discs that you can tune in on 
this melody any night. In fact, I be- 
lieve it would be difficult to avoid it. 

Only once before a political candi- 
date used a melody to such advan- 
tage as a campaign song. That was in 
day prior to the Civil War when Old 


IN THE 


BOWERY OF NEW YORK AT THE 
THE CENTURY 


Black Joe became the leit-motif for a 
southern politician. 

Continued discussion of the Sidewalks 
of New York gives rise to the ques- 
tion which opened the New York Times 
article, “Is this song to become a na- 
tional anthem?” As we hum its catchy 
tune, we wonder. 


OPERA IN LOS ANGELES 


Jeritza to Open Season 
in Tosca on Oct. 5 


Los Angeles, Sept. 18.—The Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Association is con- 
centrating all its efforts toward a suc- 
cessful opening of its fifth series in the 
Shrine Auditorium on Oct. 5. The As- 
sociation September with the 
largest advance ticket sale in its his- 


began 


tory, according to a statement by Merle 
Armitage, manager. Clubs and various 
civic organizations are co-operating for 
a festive season, with opera reading 
clubs and private lecturers 
widespread interest in the coming events. 

Tosca, with Maria Jeritza making her 
first operatic appearance in An- 
geles, is billed for the opening night. 
Operas to be presented later are: 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, Turandot, 
Madama Butterfly, La Cena delle Beffe, 
Carmen, Faust, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, and Andrea Chenier. Gaetano 
Merola, general director of the Asso- 
ciation, Wilfred Pelletier and Pietro 
Cimini will conduct. Leading singers 
in addition to Mme. Jeritza—Elda Vet- 
tori, Elisabeth Rethberg, Marion Telva, 
Zaruhi Elmassion, Laurel Nemeth, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Giuseppe Danise, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Riccardo Martin, Ezio 
Pinza, Gennaro Barra, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Millo Picco, Angelo Bada, Louis 
D’Angelo, Ludovico Oliviero. The 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet will also par- 
ticipate. The season will end Oct. 15. 

New scenery has been made. Armando 
Agnini is the stage director. The 
chorus, composed entirely, of Los An- 
geles singers, has been rehearsing as- 
siduously for several months under Mr. 
Cimini. 


arousing 


Los 
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Damrosch Will 


‘ ° 
Lead America’ 


To Feature Winner of — 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S Prize 


Ernest Bloch’s epic rhapsody America, 
which won MusicaL AMeErIcA’s $3,000 
rize symphony contest, is to have its 
ee York premiere under the baton of 
Walter Damrosch at a concert given 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York. The date will be an- 
nounced in a subsequent issue of 
Musica AMERICA, as will dates of pre- 
mieres of Bloch’s work in other cities. 


Mr. Damrosch will be guest con- 
ductor from Oct. 15 to 28 and from 
Dec. 10 to 23. Another new work he 
will introduce is George Gershwin’s 
meee 5 composition, An American in 
aris. 


Mengelberg to Open Season 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
will open its eighty-seventh season on 
Oct. in Carnegie Hall. Willem 
Mengelberg, beginning his ninth con- 
secutive year in New York will present 
a program consisting of Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus overture, the Mozart Di- 
vertimento, a first performance of a 
march by Henry Hadley, and Schubert’s 
C major symphony. 

Other novelties Mr. Mengelberg will 
offer later in the fall are the first sym- 
phony of Bernard Wagenaar, frag- 
ments from Handel’s Alcina, Emerson 
Whithorne’s Fata Morgana, a Toccata 
by Respighi, three tone poems of 
Bucharoff, Die Tageszeiten by Richard 
Strauss, a Hebrew suite of Berezowsky, 
and a suite by Alexander Tansman. Mr. 
Mengelberg is to direct the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony from Oct. 4 to 14; 
from Oct. 29 to Dec. 9, and from Dec. 
24 to Jan. 13. 


Beecham and Toscanini 


Sir Thomas Beecham will return as 
guest conductor for concerts on Jan. 17, 
18, 19 and 20. Arturo Toscanini is to 
inaugurate his second year as regular 
conductor of the orchestra on Jan. 21. 
He will remain until the end of the 
season, April 14. 


The first soloist will be Anna Case, 
singing an aria from Louise in a five 
cities program comprising Vaughan 
Williams’ London symphony, The Foun- 
tains of Rome, Carpenter’s New York 
Skyscrapers, and Strauss’ Waltz from 
the Vienna Woods which Mr. Damrosch 
has planned for Oct. 19 and 20. 


In November Sophie Braslau will be 
heard under the baton of Mr. Mengel- 
berg, as soloist in Brahms’ Rhapsody for 
alto solo, male. chorus and orchestra. 
Ottorino Respighi will play the piano 
part at the premiere of his Toccata. 

December soloists are to be Yehudi 
Menuhin and Vladimir Horowitz. 
Among artists engaged for the young 
people's concerts are Gerald Warburg, 
‘cellist; Ruth Pierce Posselt, violinist, 
and the Marmein Dancers. 


Afternoon Series 


The Friday afternoon sybscription 
series open on Oct. 5; the Thursday 
afternoon list on Oct. 11; and the Fri- 
day evening schedule on Oct. 12. Series 
A of the Sunday afternoon programs 
in Carnegie will begin on Oct. 7 and 
Series B one week later. The first of 
seven Sunday afternoon events in the 
Metropolitan Opera House is scheduled 
for Nov. 4. Series A of the students 
concerts will begin on Oct. 6, and Series 
B on Oct. 20. The symphony concerts 
for young people are to commence on 
Oct. 13; the Brooklyn series on Oct. 
21; the children’s. concerts under Mr. 
Damrosch on Nov. 3; and the children’s 
concerts under Ernest Schelling on 
Jan. 26. 
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MUSICIANS FLOCK ABOUT MRS. COOLIDGE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 











y 


MRS. ELIZABETH COOLIDGE, FOUNDER OF THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, 
which is assembling the most eminent musicians in the country at Pittsfield, Mass., 
this week to hear programs of chamber music, is seen with a group of notables 
abroad. Left to right they are: Hans Kindler, cellist; Mrs. Coolidge, Francesco 
Malipiero, Italian composer; and Jacques Gordon, concert master of the Chicago 

Symphony Orchestra 


veveneenanenonennat 


Beethoven List 


Is Extensive 


Orchestra's Schedule 


Shows Increase 

A new prospectus issued by the 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra of 
New York announces the final ar- 
rangements for concerts and soloists. 
The season is to open Oct. 11 and con- 
tinue until March 23. 


The Thursday evening series num- 
bers twelve events, six of which pair 
off with the Friday afternoon series. 
The Thursday and Friday subscription 
programs are to be given in Carnegie 
Hall, which will also be used for the 
Beethoven cycle, covering five Saturday 
afternoons. The first Friday concert 
is scheduled for Oct. 26. 

The Beethoven cycle, to begin Nov. 
17, will feature the nine symphonies, 
sonatas for violin and piano, and arias 


from Fidelio, as well as the song 
Eleanor. 
National Matinees 

Another series organized for sub- 


scribers is the cycle of national mati- 
nees, to be presented in the Metro 
politan Opera House on five Sunday 
afternoons. One nation will be repre- 
sented on each occasion, the cycle be- 
ginning Nov. 25. This cycle will al- 
ternate with five Sunday afternoon 
concerts in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 

A students’ series will be announced 
later. 

Georges Zaslawsky is the conductor. 
Arthur Honegger is to be guest con- 
ductor; he will appear as soloist, as 
will his wife, Andree Vaurabourg. 


The Soloists 


Soloists are booked as follows: 
Violinists: Mischa Elman (his first 
orchestral appearance in three years 


in New York), Paul Kochanski, Efrem 
Zimbalist and Renee Chemet. 
Pianists: Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Wal- 


Heveaneeneeeeeteneanun: 





ter Gieseking (only orchestra appear- 
ance), Ernest Hutcheson, Moriz Ros- 
enthal (farewell orchestral program in 
New York), Harold Samuels, Paul 
Wittgenstein (one armed player), Alex- 
ander Brailowsky. 

’Cellists: Pablo Casals (only orches- 
tral appearance), Joseph Malkin. 

Vocalists: Dusolina Giannini, 
aelo Diaz, Gladys Axman. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 


Raf- 


New Compositions 


Among the compositions to be pre- 
sented as novelties are Karma by 
Charles Haubiel, which won the Amer- 
ican Schubert prize; La Foule by 
Jarecki ; Mrs. Gibson’s Hollywood 
prize work; Howard Hanson’s Nordic 
symphony; Palestine, by Epstein; 
Mowbray’s Gargoyles, works by 
Salzedo, and American compositions. 


What La Scala 


= Will Produce 


Novelties and Revivals 


Are Scheduled 


Miran, Sept. 5.—While the schedule 
for the 1928-29 season at La Scala is 
not complete, it is known that, under 
the direction of Toscanini, Panizza or 
Santini, the following operas will be 
given early in the winter: Verdi's I 
Lombardi all Prima Crociata (The 
Lombards in the First Crusade), and 


La Forza del Destino; Re, by Gior- 
dano; Il Conte Ory by Rossini, which 
was given for the first in Paris 100 
years ago, and Vincenzo Michetti’s 
Maria Maddalena. There is also some 
talk of producing Franchetti’s Gonfal- 
oniere, and it seems probable that a 
ballet by Pick-Mangiagalli will be given. 
Selection of some French opera is also 
expected. 

In the second part of the season, dur- 
ing which the entire corps of La Scala 
will go abroad, the Dresden orchestra 
and company will come to La Scala 
to give The Egyptian Helen and Don 
Giovanni. It is hoped the services of 
Elisabeth Rethberg, who created the 
réle of Helen in Dresden, may be ob- 
tained for performances of this opera 
here. 

The opera season will be preceded by 
several symphony concerts, conducted by 
Toscanini, who will introduce several 
of Bach’s cantatas. 

FepEerico CANDIDA. 


renner 
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DUNKLEY WILL TEACH IN 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 

ONTGOMERY, ALA,., 

Sept. 18.—Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, MustcAt America’s Birming- 
ham correspondent, is coming to 
Montgomery to join the faculty 
of the Woman’s College of 
Alabama. He will have charge 
of instruction in harmony, coun- 
terpoint, composition, musical his- 
tory and appreciation, and is to 
direct the chorus and glee club. 
He will also conduct private 
classes. Mr. Dunkley will con- 
tinue to direct the Schubert 
Women’s Chorus of Birmingham, 
and will teach in that city one day 
in the week. 
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and rules of the competition. 





Music Composers 


We offer the following prizes: 
One Ist Prize of $250.00 for the most attractive unpublished 


One 2nd Prize of $150.00 for the next most attractive un- | 
published anthem submitted. 

Four 3rd Prizes of $75.00 each for the next four most | 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted 

Six 4th Prizes of $50.00 each for the next six most attractive 
unpublished anthems submitted. 


$1,000 in 12 Cash Prizes | 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not later than 


Send for our special announcement folder outlining all conditions 


Lorenz’s 7th Anthem Competition 


| We publish about two hundred anthems a year. 
these anthems are sung by not less than 20,000, and in some cases by as many as 
40,000, singers within about two months after publication. 
new anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity for anthem writers and this 
anthem contest is our earnest invitation to them to embrace it. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 
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By our method of distribution, | 


The demand for so many 


Dayton, Ohio (501 E. 3rd St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) } 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 















































Dear Musica AMERICA: 

I see by the London Musical Stan- 
dard that the Diaghileff ballet has had 
another successful season in England. 
It is to be hoped that by any feasible 
manner or means the ballet will be 
dragged to New York this winter. Di- 
aghiloff is now a unique feature. It 
would be hardly an exaggeration to 
say that, excepting perhaps the sage 
William Morris, there has been no par- 
allel to Diaghileff’s creative art propa- 
ganda in the last century. He pulled 
Stravinsky out of Russian obscurity, 
and under his warm nesting The Fire- 
bird, Petrouchka, and Le Sacre were 
hatched. The Russian National School, 
the Balikarev’s, Borodins, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s, functioned neatly in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg through Le 
Ballet Russe. Ballets like Thamar, 
Shéhérazade, and the Polvetzian dances 
in Prince Igor saw light. For their 
comparative significance, one need only 
stand them by some of the old chargers, 
Coppelia, or the Dance of the Hours, in 
La Gioconda. aw 

On the pictorial side Diaghileff has 
done correspondingly remarkable work. 
He commissioned scenery and costumes 
from fertile artists whose names were 
scarcely known to Paris. Picasso, for 
example, as well as Laurencin, Utrillo, 
Braque, and Derain owe much 
of their early fame to the needs of the 
Ballet Russe. These French artists are 
characteristic of the second period of 
the ballet. The first was national—Rus- 
sian. Heavy in form and brilliant in 
oriental coloring, the work sets of 
Bakst, Gontcharova, and Sudekine lent 
a brilliant flavor to the earlier works. 

During the season in London, last 
summer, as during the two preceding 
summers, our friend, Eugene Goossens 
conducted the ballet orchestra. Your 
Mephisto pitched his tent in the thea- 
ter’s pit, investing three shillings every 
night for the spectacle . and the 
privilege of hearing London’s most-mon- 
ocled purr “Stravinsky? Ah, Stravin- 
sky? ” Among the outstanding novel- 
ties outstanding at least from 
your Mephisto’s place in the pit . . 

. were Stravinsky’s Pulcinella and 
Prokofieff’s Le Pas d’Acier, the latter 
personifying the mechanistic civilization 
of Soviet Russia. 

Diaghileff is a man of great culture, 
as Mr. Goossens remarked here, sev- 
eral weeks ago. He studied music while 
reading law at the University of St. 
Petersburg, founded an art review in 
1899, and produced Boris Godounoff 
in Paris in 1907, with a tompany that 
included Chaliapin. 

He joined Fokine in forming a bal- 
let, in 1909, infusing the revolutionary 
spirit of modern art forms into the tra- 
dition of the Imperial ballet. This had 
its birth in Paris, yclept Le Ballet 
Russe. The idea of the ballet was not 
only to infuse a new spirit into the 
old forms of dance technique, but to 
raise the level of ballet music. The 
works of standard composers were 
adapted, as in the case of Chopin’s Les 
Sylphides, Schumann’s Carnaval, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Shéhérazade; and the 
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younger composers were induced to 
write specified works for the ballet. 
The first important pieces prepared for 
Diaghileff’s production were Stravin- 
sky’s Fire Bird and Petrouchka. 

The principal ballerin of the troupe, 
at this time was Tamar Karsavina. 
The pantomimist and teacher of ballet 


Cecchetti was prominent also 
Adolf Bolm, as danseur mime. The 
greatest choreographic genius after 


Fokine was Nijinski, who was followed 
by L. Massine. 

The great heyday of the ballet was in 
the seasons of 1913 and 1914 in Lon- 
don, when Diaghileff was invited by 
Sir Joseph Beecham to collaborate in a 
series of Russian opera and ballet per- 
formance in Drury Lane Theatre. The 
perfection of these performances, the 
skillful blending of «he dramatic, dance, 
pictorial and musical arts, made an em- 
phatic announcement of a new and sat- 
isfactory alloy. No longer would the 
musical public be confined to outworn 
operatic forms forms where 
ridiculous histrionic things had to be 
put up with for the sake of the music. 
The Ballet Russe, in which the arts cor- 
related but did not overlap, became an 
established thing. There were no obese 
singers trying to dance, no stretching of 
papier maché into bad imitations of 
ugly, realistic settings. All was color 





ORCHESTRA LEADER: 
TENDERLY 


I WANT YOU 
LIKE A SWEET LITTLE BIRD CALL 





and pantomime, interpretative form and 
undiluted music. 

Among the younger French compo- 
sers, Francis Poulenc and George Auric 
have been responsible for the music of 
a great many of the later ballets. Re- 
sponsibility is thus fixed. Your Me- 
phisto was calmly basking, one evening, 
in the warm afterglow of the Polevet- 
zian Dances from Borodin’s Prince 
Igor, when Mr. Goossens gave his 
baton a strange twist and the orchestra 
struck up the opening bars of Poulenc’s 
Les Biches (The House Party.) Un- 
accustomed as he was to British modes 
of alarm, to subtle notices of fire, hur- 
ricane, etcetera, your Mephisto was 
naturally confused. Was there great 
danger in the theater, were sirens and 
horns being used simply to collect the 
wandering players, or had the old 
tromboners lost control ? 

The two numbers on the 1928 pro- 
gram which tickled most your Mephis- 
to’s hypothetical fancy were Auric’s 
Les Matelots and de Falla’s The 
Three-Cornered Hat. These, he 
thought, showed the most satisfying 
combination of music and staging of 
the newer things. Picasso handled the 
décor for The Three-Cornered Hat, and 
the Spanish painter Pruna—no puns— 
for the piece by Auric. The later Stra- 
vinsky numbers had markedly less gusto 





Courtesy of Life 


TO COME IN ON THAT SOFTLY— 


than The Firebird and Rite and Pe- 
trouchka. Compared with the ideas in 
his earlier things, Les Noces, Pulcinella, 
and the Soldier were quite barren. Pul- 
cinella and The Prokofieff le Pas 
d’Acier were unquestionably the most 
outstanding novelties, from a news 
angle, their emotional effect was far less 
than Les Matclots or The Hat. 

In short, reminiscences and retrospect 
in their place, the Diaghileff ballet is 
unquestionably giving us, comparatively, 
as new a language today as Wagner did 
in sourer decade. In the last fourteen 
years it has been in London, Paris, and 
Monte Carlo. It has not been in New 
York since 1916. The time is ripe for 
a return visit . . . ome, it is to be 
hoped, that will lengthen into a perma- 
nent institution. 


About Ruts in 
Bayerische Main Street 


Marlyn Brown, an old friend from 
the rah-rah days and my unofficial cice- 
rone in Bayreuth, writes a few para- 
graphs about ruts in the little Bayer- 
ische Main Street, lightly touched on in 
the perennial reviews. 

There is a complete submergence of 
personality from the standpoint of in- 
dividual display. Who has charge of 
the stage management I don’t know 
but the man is a genius. There is a 
perfect cohesion and blending of stage 
action. They sing and play to each 
other, not to the audience. The sets 
are admirable. No tradition left! They 
are that ideal combination of su-realism 
and realism which particularly suits 
Wagner. Apparently since Frau Cosi- 
ma’s retirement the younger genera- 
tion has played fast and loose with the 
famous traditions. Fricka does not 
arrive with rams—there are no horses 
in the Walkiire and even Wagner’s most 
specific stage directions are often, hap- 
pily, disregarded. 

“In the Walkiire the great find was 
the tenor, Mr. Gotthelf Pistor. Splendid 
voice, good actor, fine appearance. The 
Walkueren were rather strident and 
shrilly. Schorr, Braun and Maria 
Ranzow superb and—acro mio—Larsen 
-Todsen! She is simply divine! I 
never heard her sing as she has here— 
glorious and perfect dramatic soprano— 
lovely-looking—and the unknown genius 
of a stage manager has even taught her 
how to act. Henny Trundt (Sieglinde) 
has a very fine voice, but she’s a very 
big girl and acts like high school 
theatricals. When Brunnhilde told her 
she was to bear the “behrsten helden der 
Welt,” her conduct was that of a perfect 
lady always mistress of any situation, 
no matter how Wagnerian. As to Sieg- 
fried: I found it the poorest perform- 
ance of all. Schorr was pluperfect and 
Larsen-Todsen even more so and 
Elschner a marvellous Mime. But what 
is a Siegfried when you can’t look at 
Siegfried and Erda bores you.” 

Otherwise no letters, hearts or 
flowers. 


Schrecklich 


As ever, 


T—- 
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© Photo Reportage Belge, A. Beeken 


This picture of the Symphonic Band of The Royal Belgian Guards was taken in the 
Royal Gardens in Brussels during a concert recently given before their Majesties the 
King and Queen of the Beigians. 


‘Tue Sympeuonic Banp 
oF Lue Roya Betcian Guarps 
Next Season’s Novelty 


NDER the patronage of His Majesty King Albert 

and His Highness Prince Albert de Ligne, Belgian 

Ambassador to the United States, the internationally 

famous Symphonic Band of the Royal Belgian Guards 

will make its first concert tour of the United States 
this season, commencing March 15, 1929. 


Because of the diplomatic significance of this embassy 
of goodwill the above announcement, first made several 
weeks ago, has aroused widespread interest. In addition 
to this, American music patrons have expressed an 
eagerness to hear this distinguished symphonic organiza- 
tion which has won such high prestige throughout 
Europe for its artistic excellence. 


_ One of Europe’s historic music institutions (it was 
founded in 1831), the Symphonic Band of the Royal 


Belgian Guards, now directed by Captain Arthur 
Prevost, numbers eighty musicians. Its programs, rang- 
ing from Sousa to Stravinsky and including the melo- 
dious semi-classics as well as the masterworks of 
standard orchestral repertoire, are unique in their 
appeal. The artistic finesse of Captain Prevost’s inter- 
pretations have won significant praise wherever the 
ensemble has toured. Typical of the enthusiasm with 
which European reviewers have written about this 
Symphonic Band is the following quoted from the Lon- 
don Morning Post: “One of the best London has ever 
heard—perhaps the best.” 


Many important cities have already contracted for 
the Band’s appearances. Applications for dates have 
been so numerous that inquiries should be made by wire 
in order to assure consideration in tour booking. 


BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 























HANTS | that stroked HAWAII-LOA’S PADDLES 
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Contrasting jazz with native Hawaiian music 


The Hawaiian MELE ts for you 


FCnOLun a, Sept. 10—A _ sharp 
contrast between the spirit of Ha- 
waiian music and jazz was drawn by Jo- 
anna Wilcox, head of the Johanna Wil- 
cox glee club, one of the leading Ha- 
waiian musical organizations, in a talk 
before the Hawaiian Civic Club on the 
history of Hawaiian music. 

“Jazz does not express the spirit of 
Hawaii,” said Miss Wilcox. ‘It is safe 
to predict that whereas jazz eventually 
will pass into oblivion, some of the real 
Hawaiian songs will take their places 
beside such immortal songs as Home 
Sweet Home, and Annie Laurie. 

“Much of the history, traditions, le- 
gends and customs of our colorful 
past can be found in our meles, and we 
are fortunate in having such a gener- 
ous store of history, folk lore and 
music.” 


“The Mele Is for You’ 


The speaker traced the early days 
of the mele, through the period when 
the influence of the British sailors un- 
der Captain Cook and his successors, 
found its way into the music of the 
people, covering a later period when the 
mission hymn book supplied the basis 
for native tunes. 

“Hawaiian music, through its melo- 
dious simplicity has echoed around the 
world,” she told her hearers. “The 
celebrated American soprano Anna Case 
has recorded two of our favorite melo- 
dies Na Lei o Hawaii, and Beautiful 
Kahana and others have recorded many 
Hawaiian songs. “There is a pathos in 
our music that attracts comment where- 
ever it is heard. 

“The ancient meles, or songs, were 
long. They were memorized and handed 
down by word of mouth. The lan- 
guage of the mele is exquisite, and 
translation fails to bring out the beauty 
of the original. Very often a mele was 
composed and dedicated to a particular 
person, but the story running through 
it was meant for some one else. As we 
say, the mele is for you, but the kauna 
is for another. 


Oriental Imagery Colors Songs 

“An example of such a mele is the 
one entitled Kawaiopua Makani 0 Wai- 
lua, dedicated to King Lunalilo, who 
was a baby when this mele was com- 
posed. The story of the mele centers 
around Queen Kaahumanu and her 
court. The composer, Pamaho’a, a 
woman who married into the nobility 
of Kamehameha the First’s court, was 
taken into the court of Queen Kaahu- 
manu, Here is a high example of the 
beauty of Hawaiian imagery. The com- 
poser’s brother-in-law, who gave warn- 
ing of an impending disaster, is called 
‘the kukui flower;’ the queen is called 
Makani kaili hoa, or ‘wind,’ and the 
searchers or spies of the enemy are re- 
ferred to as ‘ke aka’ or ‘the shadow.’ 

Another mele, in hula form, written 
within the last seventy-five years, is the 
one entitled Kawai Lani Kapu, written 
to commemorate the visit of Queen 
Emma to the island of Hawaii. Much 
legendary material is used in it—for 
example the belief that the spirit world 
constantly guarded royalty, the belief 
in the fire goddess Pele and her sisters, 
and the belief in the sleeping cocoanuts 
of Puna. 

“One hundred and fifty years ago 
Captain James Cook came to Hawaii 
with his crew of singing sailors. His- 
tory records that sailors always have 
been singers. At the time when Cook 
arrived, our music consisted of the hula 
tunes and several variations of the oli 
(or chant), known variously as kepa- 
kepa, hoaeae, kahea inoa, etc. The in- 
fluence of Captain Cook’s sailors on 





By C. F. Gessler 


Hawaiian music may be traced in many 
of the songs of the period following 
his arrival. 


Missionaries Arrive With Hymn-Books 


“Some years later, the American mis- 
sionaries arrived, and brought the first 
hymn books. The simplicity of the 
hymn tunes lingers in such well known 
Hawaiian songs as Akahi Hoi, Poli 
Pumehana, Kaleonalani, Nani Wale Li- 
hue and Mai Poina Oe Iau. 

“About fifty years ago we find a 
royal quartet of composers known as 
Na Lani Eha (or the Four Chiefs), 
King Kalakaua and his brothers and 
sisters, Prince Leleihoku, Queen Liliuo- 
kalani and Princess Likelike. To them 
must be given credit for preserving 
some of the fine old meles, which they 
transposed into modern music. 

“In this period we find the beginning 
of the recording of our music by Queen 
Liliuokalani and that grand old master 
of music, Captain Henri Berger. Be- 
sides these two, we are indehted to Pe- 
ter Kalani, Mekia Kealakai, Ernest 
Kaai and and Charles E. King for their 
interest in recording and composing Ha- 
waiian music. 

At the present, we have such simple 
melodies as Charles King’s Na Lei o 
Hawaii, and his serenade Imi Au Ia 
Oe. I would say a word also in com- 
mendation of the splendid work that is 
being done by Bina Mossman, Mrs. 
Charles Hall, Joseph Kamakau, Helen 
Beamer and others, toward the preser- 
vation of Hawaiian music, Miss Wilcox 
said ir conclusion.” 


Nose-Flute and Ancient Instruments 


Other researches have shown, briefly, 
that Hawaiian music, in the period be- 
fore the contact of Hawaiians with 
other peoples, consisted mainly of 
chants, with comparatively little melodic 
development, accompanied by drums of 
various sorts—small drums of gourds, 
cocoanut shells, etc., and larger drums 
of gourds and of hollow logs covered 
with sharkskin. Rattles and a nose flute 
also were used. The ancient Hawaiian 
instruments are now largely obsolete. 
It is doubtful whether any one now liv- 
ing knows how to play a Hawaiian 
nose flute, or whether such an instru- 
ment now exists outside of museums. 
The ipu, or large gourd drum, is still 
used as an accompaniment for hula 
dances, and at a Hawaiin entertainment 
one occasionally hears the small rattles 
and the puili or split bamboo. Re- 
cently there was a revival of the pahu 
hula, or large drum of sharkskin. 

The ukelele, as is now generally 
known, is an adaptation to Hawaiian uses 
of the small guitars introduced by Portu- 
guese plantationlaborers. Thelargesteel- 
guitar, the peculiar wail of which has 
become the most widely known charac- 
teristic of Hawaiian music, is also of 
course a post-discovery development. 
The use of the bar of steel to produce 
the chromatic wail is said to have started 
with the use of a knife blade by a 
Hawaiian field hand. Both these in- 
struments, and their recent variations, 
the niukani, the pineapple uke, the tiple 
uke, etc. have become—though origi- 
nally borrowed—a part of Hawaiian 
music, and are thoroughly representa- 
tive of it as it is today. 


Chants that Stroked Paddles 


Those who are to some extent famil- 
iar with the background of Hawaiian 
tradition and legend, with Hawaiian 
lore and life, can detect, under the sailor 
song, under the hymn tune, under the 
superimposed jazz time, the ancient beat 
and rhythms of the old chants that 
kept time for the paddles of Hawaii- 


loa when he sailed “through seven 
changes of the moon”to discover these 
islands that still bear his name. In the 
wail of the steel along the guitar strings, 
one hears the quavering chant of the 
priests of Kane and Kanaloa, of Lono 
and Ku, and in the steady thud of the 
ukelele strings, the pagan beat of the 
drums to which the disciples of the god- 
dess Laka, with flower-hung, glistening 
bodies, swung the ancient mazes of 
the hula in the sacred groves of Old 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii is “an integral part of the 
United States,” Honolulu an American 
city with street cars, pavements, many- 
storied office buildings and a traffic 
problem—but underneath the commer- 
cialism and the tawdriness of civiliza- 
tion, the flower-garlanded beauty of the 
old life still lingers—the brown and 
beautiful children of Kane still live— 
the voices of gods that were old before 
the feet of the white strangers had set 
foot on Hawaii or the American main- 
land, echo in immemorial rites, for- 
gotten but persisting as they will persist 
till Po-ele-ele, the Great Darkness, eld- 
est of all gods, comes again to rule over 
all the earth. 





SPONSOR CIVIC SERIES 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 5.—The Audi- 
torium committee of the Board of 
Supervisors announces the city will 
sponsor the usual series of municipal 
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still live 





PROFESSOR R. S. RAIT AND MRS. RAIT 

CAME TO THE BANFF FESTIVAL FROM 

SCOTLAND, GREATLY ENJOYING THE 

SCOTCH FESTIVAL HELD THERE. THE 

HISTORIOGRAPHER COLLABORATED 

IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE JOLLY 
BEGGARS 


symphony concerts during the coming 
season, Soloists engaged are Mischa 
Elman, Elsa Alsen, Frieda Hempel, 
George Liebling, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, 

M. M. F. 








EARLE 


SPICER 


BRITISH BARITONE 


Soloist last Season with: 


The New York Symphony Orchestra 
Che Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
The Barh Cantata Society, New, York 
The Boston Handel and Gaydn Sorirty 
The Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto 


rte. 





“A voice of rich quality and power.”—New York Sun. 
“An artist of very rare quality.”—Saturday Night Toronto. 


“One of the most artistic vocalists we have heard for 
some time.”—London Express. 


“Voice is unusually resonate and powerful with a warmth 
and flexibility too seldom found in combination with the 
first named qualities.”—Boston Globe. 


“Voice is young and fresh and unspoiled and last night’s 


audience applauded him 
Tribune. 


to the echo.” — Cincinnati 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


George Leyden Colledge, Director 


STEINWAY HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A trail of epigrams 
. follow Wake of 


the contralto 


“Singing new music, or unknown 
mus.c, without immediate appeal, to the 
sacrifice of applause, even at the loss 
of material rewards for the moment, is 
what makes an artist a pioneer in new 
music, and that is one of the things 
that make a new program worth while.” 
So spake Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Peruvian contralto. 

“Musical art is not merely a means 
of making a living. It is the delivery 
of a spiritual message through music,’ 
she continued. 

“No artist is ever sure of her work 
without a tremendous schooling, in 
studio, in concert and in opera. She 
must have optimism without conceit, 
but sufficient assurance before she ap- 
proaches the great things of music, or 
of life. 


“Large sculptures, great paintings, 
the writngs of dramatists like Shakes- 
peare and Ibsen, and immortal music 
must be seen in perspective to appear 
marvelous. In time modern music will 
seem marvelouss because of a wider un- 
derstanding of music and the larger 
perspective. 


“Must Be Weeding Out” 


“The things of music are too choked. 
There must be weeding out to make 
great careers, the weeding out of trashy 
music. and skilled elimination of un- 
worthy artists and teachers. 

_ “The creative part of the musical art 
is assuredly the gift of God. 

“The fire of the gods comes from 
great sources: the great dramas, the 
songs of humanity, and the great operas 
represent the flaming out of the fire of 
the Gods through their chosen human 
elements. 


_ “Keep reverent before your art and 
it will build for you castles of success 
not in the air, but on Riverside Drive 
and on Park Avenue; but hitch your 
wagon to the highest star, and the one 
most difficult of attainment. 


“Jazz created a dance-form and it wiil 
never lessen the glories of Bach, Mozari 
and Beethoven, and the other masters. 
They will shine more brilliantly becaus«: 
of the darkness. 


“Beethoven, Bach and Mozart did not 
disdain to write a good dance tune when 
they heard one. They wrote faithfully 
the music of their time. In the same 
spirit I have sung the music of my time 
as well as the music of the masters. 
The presentation of this new, modern 
musical coinage will promote, I hope, 
mental and spiritual circulation. 

“There is hardly any poor music to 
the great soul: that is why Beethoven 
and Haydn wrote simple dance tunes. 


Should Sing All Music 


“I believe that all artists should sing 
all music. They should sing in West- 
minster Abbey, in concert, in opera, in 
recital, in homes, in schools and on the 
radio, and in every form written from 
the classic time up to their time. This 
I have tried to do. 

“Friendship is at once human and 
spiritual. One can only express the 
spiritual idea through human means, 
and that is the only limitation in music. 
A great soul can learn and sing great 
music to. other souls. 


“A little jazz mixed with your music 
will do no harm: it is the sugar on the 
rhubarb. 


“Musicians are the travelling gypsies 
of beauty in this world: look over their 
wares ’ere they pass by. 

“Make your programs with words, 
music and with vision. 


“All people are not bad, nor is music 
all bad. Few people commit crime, and 
fewer write and sing musical crimes. 
One must view these things with a sense 
of proportion.” 

Mme. D’Alvarez returns to America 
in the early fall for her New York re- 
cital and concert tour through this 
country and Canada. 
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D’ALVAREZ advocates PIONEERING 





MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ, PERUVIAN 


CONTRALTG, WAXES EPIGRAMMATIC 


JOIN LAWRENCE STAFF 


AppLeton, W1s.—Gladys Farrell, so- 
prano of Chicago, and William C. 
Webb, London organist, have been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Lawrence 
College Conservatory of Music. Miss 
Farrell graduated from the Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music, Chicago. She 
taught in the department of voice and 
appreciation at Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; and has been soloist in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago 
for four years. Mr. Webb is a gradu- 
ate of the Guildhall School of Music, 
London, and a fellow in the Royal 
College of Organists. 

GIVES ATHENS RECITAL 

ATHENS, Ga., Aug. 22.—Mildred 
Greenwood, Negro pianist of Atlanta, 
and pupil of Hugh Hodgson, gave a 
recital recently in thé Industrial School. 
Her performance of the Bach fugue in 
C minor, and the sonata in A by 
Mozart, showed a fluent technic and 
an excellent comprehension of the clas- 
sical style. Moussorgsky’s Hopak was 
played with a splendid rhythmic sense 
and the nocturne, Op. 27, was a feature 
of her Chopin group. Occasionally 
clarity was sacrificed for speed, but an 
exacting program was very well played, 
as a whole. ae ey 

















INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean | 
| 


| 120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A School for Serious Students 


All Branches 


Special Announcement 
| All Talented Advanced Violin Students Will Come Under the Personal Obser- 


vation and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 





Moderate Tuition Fees | 











PRAISES CHAUTAUQUA 


Kochanski Says It Rivals 
European Centres 


Paul Kochanski, recently returned 
from Chautauqua, where he directed 
the violin department during the sum- 
mer session, expresses the opinion that 
eventually Chautauqua will become the 
great summer music center of America. 

“From a musical standpoint Chau- 
tauqua is wonderfully organized,” says 
Mr. Kochanski. “Not only are its edu- 
cational facilities remarkably extensive, 
but it is building up its musical per- 
formances to a point where it will un- 
doubtedly rival the great festivals of 


Europe. , } 
“I feel that during the six weeks’ 
course at Chautauqua students can 


make more progress than during an 
entire season of study elsewhere. The 
atmosphere is permeated with a high 
standard of musical culture. On the 
side of appreciation there are the 
symphonic concerts every evening—to- 
gether with excellent soloists. On the 
side of education there are the interp- 
retation classes, in the course of which 
nearly every standard work is publicly 
performed. There are the concert 
classes, which enable students to per- 
form frequently before audiences; the 
chamber music society, which offers 
opportunity for ensemble work. All 
of these features are open to the pub- 
lic so that the student is given excel- 
lent preparation for his later profes- 
sional appearances. Supplementing this 
are the conferences on all subjects re- 
lating to music. 

“There is nothing in Europe that 
begins to approach Chautauqua. There 
are summer schools of music and there 
are festival centers, but there is nothing 
that combines the two as does this 
American center. It represents a union 
of school and festival. There are two 
men who are mainly responsible for its 
progress—Ernest Hutcheson and Albert 
Stoessel.” 
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UCUREEDUUERORERDNBORE NONE UT UNE DATEL TEE ETE 


cebe nanan 


HOW THE ARTISTS FILL THEIR CALENDARS 











AAEUUUONOOBRBLARECAU NLA ATANL oAtEE Ler 


Charles Naegele, pianist, who will 
make an extensive tour the coming sea- 
son, has been engaged for a block of 
dates from Jan. 17 to Jan. 29 by the 
Civic Concert Series in Chicago. 

* * * 

Esther Dale, soprano, will sing in 
London, Ont., on Nov. 5, appearing with 
the Hart House String Quartet. 

.0).8 


Dorothy Speare, singer and novelist, 
has been engaged for a concert in Lan- 
caster, Penn., early in January. Later 
that month, on her mid-western and 
southern tour, Miss Speare will sing 
in Hot Springs, Ark., Chicago, Louis- 
ville, and other cities. 

ok * * 


Elly Ney, pianist, now on tour in 
Europe, will appear as soloist Feb. 22 
and 23 with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. This will be the third con- 
secutive season that Mme. Ney has 
been associated as solajst with the Chi- 
cago forces. 

* * * 

Grace Divine, one of the four young 
American singers who will make débuts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
winter, has returned from her summer 
home in Canada, where she has been 
busy studying roles assigned her for 
the season. 

» * + 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist and interp- 
reter of the moderns, will open his fall 
season on Nov. 20 with a recital in 
Town Hall, New York. This will be 
followed by an extensive tour, in the 
course of which Mr. Rovinsky will play 
iit Detroit, Albany, Chicago, Boston and 
other cities, before proceeding to 
California for his second Pacific coast 
tour. 

* x * 

Felix Salmond’s first ’cello recital in 
New York this season will be given 
in Town Hall, March 17. Mr. Salmond 
will make three previous appearances in 
New York, however, playing for the 
St. Cecilia Club, Jan. 22, with the Cur- 
tis Quartet at a later date, and in 
Town Hall with the Society of the 
Friends of Music on Jan. 13 Earlier 
in the season Mr. Salmond will be oc- 
cupied with his work as director of the 
cello department of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia and the Juil- 
liard Foundation. 

*~ * * 


Katherine Gorin, a young pianist who 
will make her first American tour this 
coming season, playing more than forty 
concert programs, will be heard twice 
in Providence, R. I., appearing there 
early in the season at the Lincoln 
School and the Moses Brown School. 

* * * 


The Flonzaley Quartet’s annual New 
York series in Town Hall is scheduled 
for the evenings of Nov. 13, Jan. 15, 
and Feb. 26. In addition to these 
appearances, the quartet will fulfill more 
than 100 engagements on tour. 

7” - * 

Yolanda Mero will give her only New 
York piano recital of the season on the 
atternoon of Nov. 13, in Town Hall. 

*~ * « 


Mieczyslaw Miinz and Allan Jones 
are to appear in joint recital in Selins- 
grove, Pa., Feb. 19. Mr. Miinz is now 
in Poland, and Mr. Jones in Paris. 

x ** ~ 

Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, will ap- 
pear in recital at the Town Hall Satur- 
day afternoon, Oct. 27. 

* * * 

Bruce Benjamin, tenor, who has been 
spending the summer in his native state 
of Michigan, will enter upon his third 
consecutive season since his return from 
Europe with engagements in Hastings, 
Neb.; Jackson, Tenn.; Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; Dayton and Danbury, Conn. He 
will also make numerous appearances in 
joint recitals with Ilsa Niemack. 


Hansel and Gretel, a pantomime 
adapted from the opera, was made a 
feature of the gala program presented 
by the Pathfinders’ Lodge, a girls’ camp 
on Ostego Lake, New York, on Aug. 
10. Marcella Geon, camp pianist, ar- 
ranged the performance, which included 
solos by her, camp songs, old French 
songs, dance groups and numbers by the 
Pathfinders’ Chorus. Valerie Deucher 
is the camp’s director. Lucy Bates di- 
rected the rhythms; staging and light- 
ing were under the direction of Dora 
Ingraham Roach. Taking part in the 
pantomime were Nannie Moller, Jill 
Stearn, Lillian Flynn, Phyllis Enten- 
mann and Margery Smith. 

* * * 


Pianists engaged to appear with the 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, under the baton of George 
Zaslawsky are Arthur Shattuck and 
Walter Gieseking. Renee Chemet, 
violinist, is also to be a soloist. 

* * * 


Some of the early fall bookings made 
for National Music League artists are 
as follows: Sept. 25, Marie Montana, 
lyric soprano, Oakland, Cal.; Oct. 3, 
Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, Robert 
Elwyn, tenor, and Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, 
at the Worcester Festival; Oct. 9, Paula 
Hemmingshaus, contralto, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Shippensberg, Pa.; Oct. 15, 
Margaret Hamilton, pianist, New York, 
also booked for Sweet Briar, Va., 
Oct. 19. The Brahms Quartet, will 
appear on Oct. 27 in Boston, and the 
International Singers will make ap- 
pearances in New York and in Altoona 
and Beaver Falls, Pa. 

* * * 


Luella Melius is staying at Sils- 
Maria in Switzerland. She visited, Paris 
before proceeding to the Alps by motor 
in company with Frieda Hempel. Mme. 
Melius will sail for America on the 
Paris on Oct. 3. 

* * * 


Operatic appearances in Germany in 
November, December and early in Janu- 
ary are arranged for Gina Pinnera, who 
will sing the leading soprano roles in I 
Trovatore, La Forza del Destino, La 
Gioconda, Norma and Aida. 

* * * 


Another tour with The King’s Hench- 
man company and a concert in North- 
field, Mass., on Dec. 3 are among the 
engagements of Marie Sundelius. 

* * + 


Summer engagements of Marie Mon- 
tana, soprano of the National Music 
League, included appearances at Lewis- 
town and Butte, Mont., Cheney, Wash., 
in the Redlands Bowl, at Coronada and 
to- “Se Los Angeles Breakfast Cluh 

* * @ 


After spending most of the summer 
in the White Mountains, Mary Harn 
arrived in New York, on Sept. 1 and 
will make her first appearance of the 
season in this citiy. Costume recitals 
of mezzo-soprano music are on her 


schedule. 
* * * 


Harold Bryson, singing teacher, has 
returned from a trip through Ger- 
many, and re-opened his New York 
studio. 


* * *& 


Pavel Zilberts, composer and conduc- 
tor, has organized the Zilberts Choral 
Society which meets every Thursday 
evening in Room 505, Steinway Build- 
ing, New York City Sadie Siegel is 
the secretary. 

* * 


Clarence Dickinson has returned from 
a trip to Europe to prepare for the 
opening of the new School of Sacred 
Music of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary on Sept. 26. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Dickinson, he spent much time in trac- 
ing folk songs, especially in Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslovakia. 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist and teacher, 
has been spending the summer on her 
husband’s silver fox ranch at Tivoli, 
N. Y., coming to New York one day 
each week to teach advanced pupils. 
Miss Cottlow will resume teaching at 
her residence studio about Oct. 1 and 
has taken an additional studio in Stein- 
way Hall. 

*> = * 

Jean Kayaloff, cellist, will start his 
season with a début recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on Oct. 4. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Kayaloff will offer a pro- 
gram including the Beethoven Sonata 
in A, Haydn’s Concerto im D, the adagio 
from Bach’s Toccata in C, Debussy’s 
Menuet and Eccles’ Sonata, the latter 
an arrangement by Salmon. 

* * * 


News from Estelle Liebling’s studio 
states that Caroline Thomson, who 
was the prima donna in The Vagabond 
King, has gone to London to create the 
leading part in the Russell Janney pro- 
duction of The White Eagle. Frances 
Upton, leading lady in the last Eddie 
Cantor production, has been re-engaged 
by Florenz Ziegfeld for Whoopee. An- 
toinette LaFarge, soprano, has been en- 
gaged by the Theatre Guild to sing 
music from the first act of Madame 
Butterfly in The Guardsman. Anne 
Gregory, contralto, is booked by the 
Schuberts for the quartet which sings 
in their new production, White Lilacs. 
Doris Griffin, soprano, is engaged for 
Rio Rita. John Griffin, tenor of the 
new Brooklyn Fox Theatre, was an- 
nounced to sing Salve Dimora from 
Faust. 

* « + 

Max Jacob’s summer school of violin 
playing at Hampton, N. J., was brought 
to a close with a concert by a string 
orchestra composed of. his students. 
Those taking part were Lucile Negri, 
soloist; Marie Laurie, James Swindells, 
A. R. Lillicrap, Jr., Elsie Rolfe, Albert 
Urban, Fred Sappenstein, Irving Tar- 
low, Otto Fessler, Rose Davis, Peter 
Colloguori, Saul Stone, Hyman Leven- 
son, Dr. S. P. Beebe, Ira Price, Saul 
Sunshine, and Abraham Lipkowitz. 

*- * * 


Barre-Hill, Chicago baritone, who 
was a passenger on the first trip of the 
Duchess of Atholl, raised $650 for the 
benefit of the seamen’s orphanage at a 
recital given on board. He is now 
studying operatic rdéles in Paris, prepar- 
atory to his Chicago Civic Opera sea- 
son. He will make a brief concert tour 
early in October, singing in St. Joseph, 
Mo., Springfield, Ill, and Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

+ * * 

Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, New York 
singing teacher, will return Sept. 25, on 
the Ile de France, from a three months 
tour of Italy and France. She will re- 
sume her musical activities immediately 
on arrival. 

* * * 

Harriet Foster, voice teacher, has re- 
turned to New York from her vacation, 
following her season of summer classes, 
and taken up her studio work. 

* * * 


Dr. Tertius T. Noble has engaged 
Frederick Meisle, boy soprano, as one of 
the soloists for his choir in St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York. Master Meisle is 
a pupil of Susan S. Boice. 


Cec cinaeneeanananens 
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Walter S. Young, vocal teacher, will 
give two courses in song literature for 
students, teachers, and auditors, one be- 
ginning Oct. 20, the other Jan. 12. The 
courses will consist of informal recitals, 
with comments and criticism. 

7 * . 


Frederick H. Haywood, after com- 
pleting five weeks at the Eastman 
School of Music’s summer session at 
Rochester, N. Y., was joined by Jessie 
Ward Haywood, who had been giving 
poetry and song recitals at Spring Lake, 
N. J. Mr. Haywood is combining a 
vacation with a course of lessons given 
at Oakland, Cal., for the Board of Edu- 
cation under the University of Cali- 
fornia extension division. En route to 
the coast, Mr. and Mrs. Haywood 
visited the Denver Conservatory of 
Music as guests of John C. Wilcox. 
They were also entertained at Los An- 
geles by Glenn M. Tindall, director of 
music for the city’s recreational and 
playground department, and Mr. Hay- 
wood lectured at the University of 
Southern California before the classes 
of Mabel Glenn, supervisor of music at 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Haywood will 
return to New York on Oct. 1. In the 
meantime his studios in this city are di- 
rected by James Woodside. 

* * * 


The Music and Art Lovers’ Club, a 
co-operative organization promoting the 
development of artistic activities, will 
open its eleventh season on Sept. 27 in 
Town Hall under the direction of 
Clemente de Macchi. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
ATTRACTS 5,000 

By Telegram to MuSsICAL 

AMERICA 


AN FRANCISCO, Sept. 16. 

—San Francisco’s sixth an- 
nual opera season opened last 
night when 5,000 persons crowded 
into Dreamland Auditorium to 
see Elisabeth Rethberg as Aida 
and Edward Johnson as Radames. 
Lawrence Tibbett, substituting 
for Giuseppe Danise, who was ill, 
scored a tremendous success as 
Amonasro. The third act was a 
triumph for all concerned. 

M. M. F. 
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CHICAGOANS WELCOMED 

StocKHOLM.—The Svithiod Singing 
Club of Chicago, a chorus of thirty- 
three male voices under the direction of 
Joel Mossberg, recently gave two con- 
certs here that were most succssful. 
The first took place at the Royal Mu- 
sical Academy and the proceeds were 
turned over to municipal charity. The 
second was given at the Tivoli, in the 
Djurgarden. 





Summy’s Corner 


Our Fall 
STUDY SERVICE 
SHEET 


No. 31 


will be ready for 
distribution this 
month (September). 





Nearly twelve years ago, we instituted 
this unique service for piano teachers. 
For many years each STUDY SERV- 
ICE SHEET has contained a brief 
resume of the teaching principles of 
some well-known authority on Piano 
Pedagogy, and his teaching suggestions 
on some fifteen or sixteen compositions. 
Such eminent Pianists as Howard 
Wells, Alexander Raab, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Henry Purmort Eames, Rudolph 
Reuter, Silvio Scionti, and others 
equally well known, have contributed 
their ideas on the teaching of piano. 
The present issue is by Joseph Brink- 
man, prominent Concert Pianist and 
Teacher. 

The STUDY SERVICE SHEET has 
proven of inestimable value to piano 
teachers all over the country, for it 
brings them in contact with diversified 
ideas in their own field of work. 

We shall be glad to mail the STUDY 
SERVICE SHEET upon request, free 
of charge. 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
429 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














Pictures that Sound 


(Continued from page 5) 


I had asked Scriabin to explain his 
theory about color and tone transmuta- 
tion, and this is what he said: 

“As a student of esoteric philosophy 
I maintain that music and painting are 
emanations of one and the same cosmic 
spirit, a divine magic, which we can 
only feel through arts, but never ex- 
plain through science. As such they 
can be translated from one sphere of 
perception into another. When I hear 
music, I usually see it as a picture with 
my ‘soul eyes,’ and when I see a picture 
I usually hear the sound of its colors. 
The seven keys in an octave of music 
correspond to the seven colors in a 
prism of white light. When I com- 
posed my Poem of Ecstasy I saw it 
as a picture of kinetic colors, a vibra- 
tion of intertwining designs, a melting 
of life and nature into one spiritual 
mystery. My Poem of Ectasy begins 
with ‘An Orgy of Love,’ which I called 
the first movement, and ends with the 
sensation of my own creation, abstract 
aesthetics, which I entitled in the last 
movement ‘The Glory of His Own 
Creation.’ Thus it is all a series of 
kaleidoscopic pictures.” 

“But how about your Prometheus?” I 
had interrupted. 

“My Prometheus is more a dramatic 
mystery of the inner enlightenment of 
man,” replied the composer. “It begins 
with the coming of light, which is the 
creative magic of man, the dream to 
overstep the limitations of nature and 
be a God. Prometheus in my music is 
the genius of man, which creates some- 
thing out of nothing—without any male 
or female réles. The genius brings 
forth a visio-audible mystery, a music 
that can be seen.” 

When I repeated this to Mr. Maikov 
he remarked: 

“That coincides exactly with my en- 
gineering principle in translating a pic- 
ture into music. But I would like to 
hear also about the musical quality of 
Roerich’s paintings. 


Impressions of Roerich 


Then I told how I was impressed by 
Roerich’s Messenger, Battle and Polo- 
vetsy Camp, when I saw them in the 
Tretiakos Gallery in Moscow. The 
museum was so solemnly silent and the 
atmosphere so mysterious that I stood 
like one transfixed. Gazing thus on the 
canvas of the Polovetsy Camp, I began 
to hear the strains of Borodin’s 
Polovetsian Dance from his opera Prince 
Igor. Focusing my eyes on Messenger 
I heard Schubert’s Erlkoenig, played by 
a marvelous aeolian orchestra some- 
where in the distance. Thus the pic- 
torial images of Roerich, the painter, had 
been transformed into auditory images 
of Roerich, the “musician.” 

My story so impressed Mr. Maikov 
that he promised to make a special 
demonstration with Roerich’s paintings. 
Then he said: 
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RUTH TOWNSEND, CONTRALTO OF 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON, WHO 
JOINS THE STAFF OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


“Now I can tell you a secret of the 
old chalice. It is this: the artisan-gold- 
smith who made it employed the 
sculptured figures to translate pictorial 
features into phonetic expressions. The 
figures may even be those of choir 
singers in ancient Greek Mysteries, 
those solemn rituals of which we read 
here and there in the old writings. When 
you observe that chalice carefully you 


will find secret openings under the 
figures leading into the hollow walls. 
Those are the marvelous primitive 


microphones of the ancient art, which 
catch the vibrations of the enameled 
designs on the chalice, mix them with 
the air and bring about a translation of 
color into sound. “The picture on the 
chalice becomes a note that you hear. 
It was believed to be a magic that 
transmuted picture into music. Greeks 
aspired over 2000 years to what are 
the dreams of this age: making music 
visible, and picture heard.” 





L. P. ZIMMERMAN DEAD 


Cicero, On10, Sept. 17.—Lelah Peck 
Zimmerman, a member of the faculty at 
the Metropolitan School of Music in 
Indianapolis, where she taught clarinet 
and saxophone for two years, died here 
recently after a brief illness. Mrs. 
Zimmerman is survived by her husband, 
Otis Zimmerman, and a baby three 
months old. 

H. E. H. 
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COMES TO CINCINNATI 


Ruth Townsend Appointed 
to Conservatory Staff 


Crnctnnati, Sept. 18.—Ruth Town- 
send, contralto, of Washington, D. C., 
and New York, has joined the voice 
department of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, assuming her duties at 
the beginning of September. 

Mrs. Townsend’s early academic and 
musical education was obtained in Ber- 
lin, where as a prodigy she studied piano 
playing under Heinrich Barth. Under 
his guidance she made her first public 
appearance as a pianist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In her late ‘teens it was discovered 
that she had a remarkable voice. 

She first studied singing with Oscar 
Seagle in New York, and gave an 
Aeolian Hall recital in that city, as well 
as singing at a Sunday night concert in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. She 
toured throughout the west and south 
as soloist in orchestral programs con- 
ducted by Josef Stransky, appearing in 
Boston, Philadelphia and other impor- 
tant centers. 

Subsequently Mrs. Townsend went to 
France to study under Jean de Reszke, 
who made her his associate teacher 
and sponsored her operatic debut in 
Deauville. She sang in Paris and Brus- 
sels, at the Casino in Cannes, in Monte 
Carlo and Menton, both in opera and 
concerts; and made successful appear- 
ances as Carmen in Vienna and Bude- 
pest as a protegee of Mme. Bizet, the 
composer’s widow. 

Mrs. Townsend will go to New York 
in November to give a recital in Town 
Hall. 

Among other important additions to 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory are Alexander von Kreisler, a 
young Russian operatic conductor who 
will direct productions for the School 
of Opera. Vliadimar Bakaleinikoff, first 
violinist and assistant conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, will 
direct the Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra and hold classes in ensemble 
and viola. Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, 
formerly of Chicago but more recently 
of Cincinnati joins the vocal faculty. 





MISS POCHON TO WED 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Pochon an- 
nounce the engagement of their 
daughter, Erica Millar, to Lieut. Francis 
Mentz, U.S. N. The wedding will take 
place early in the autumn at Mountain 
View, near Front Royal, Va., the coun- 


try home of Miss Pochon’s grand- 
father, Col. Samuel Rolfe Millar. Lieut. 
Mentz, a graduate of the Naval 


Academy class of 1919, is stationed at 
Annapolis. 





OKLAHOMA City.—The cornerstone 
of the new fine arts building of the 
Oklahoma City University was laid 
Sept. 6 by Dr. Eugene Antrim, presi- 
dent. 
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HIS week’s material for review 

contains some splendidly recorded 
discs from the German Polydor Com- 
pany, besides current domestic re- 
leases. Conspicuous among the latter 
are two fine records of Schubert’s 
songs, issued by Victor. 


Recordings of Bach 


St. Matthew Passion, J. S. Bach; 
Behold, my Saviour now Is Taken; 
sung by Lotte Leonard, Emmi Leisner 
and Kittel Choir: coupled with chor- 
ales, (a) O Lord, Who Dares To smite 
Thee, (b) O Sacred Head, Encircled. 
Polydor, No. 66721. 

St. Matthew Passion, Bach; final 
chorus, Here Sit We Weeping; sung 
by Bruno Kittel’s Choir. Polydor, No. 
66722. 

Polydor has done a genuinely musi- 
cal service in recording such fine per- 
formances of these sections of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. Kittel’s Choir 
is excellent, and the soloists are thor- 
oughly competent. It is good to have 
this music recorded with the orches- 
tral background. The deep expression 
of religious devotion which permeates 
this great work is perfectly exemplified. 
The recording is especially commend- 
able for its faithful reproduction of a 
real pianissimo and a fine fortissimo. 

The selections begin with the duet 
for soprano and alto with chorus (No. 
33 in the score). This number occurs 
after “Jesus is betrayed and bound.” 
The lament of the solo voices is very 
beautiful, but it is frequently inter- 
rupted by outbursts from the choir. 
Unless one is familiar with the text, 
the intended illusion is apt to be mis- 
understood. The soloists lament Jesus’ 
betrayal. “Loose him! Bind him not!” 
the chorus shouts. The duet leads into 
a frenzied outburst of malignant vigor 
against the betrayer by full chorus. 

There are two short chorales on the 
latter side of the first disc. They are 
numbers 46 and 63 in the scores. The 
first follows the “Buffeting of Christ,” 
and the second comes after “Jesus Is 
Mocked” and the crown of thorns is 
placed upon His head. These two 
chorales are well mated in a record- 
ing, since they are both drawn from 
the same source. The first is an ar- 
rangement of stanza III of Paul Ger- 
hardt’s Hymn, O Welt, ich hier dein 
Leben (1647), set to a tune originally 
secular and doubtfully attributed to 
Isaak (1539). The second chorale con- 
sists of stanzas I and II of the same 
hymn. Bach uses these chorales again, 
with different words, in other parts of 
the Passion. 


Founded on Dance 


The second disc contains a fine in- 
terpretation of the final chorus. 

Here, laid in rest, in tears we leave 

So pa ma within earth’s quiet deep. 

Rest Thou softly, gently sleep! 

I quote from the second book on 
The Passions, published by the Oxford 
University Press in its educational Pil- 
grim Series. 

Bach founded this chorus on a sara- 
bande, a stately dance of Spanish or 
Oriental origin. The tempo is slow, 
and the time is triple with the accent 
on the second beat. In both the St. 
John and the St. Matthew Passions 
Bach chose a dance rhythm for his 
final chorus. But there is no disre- 
spect in his choice of this form, as the 
music is ineffably beautiful with an at- 
mosphere of tranquil calm and peace. 
Moreover, it moves in the stately man- 
ner which one associates with a funeral 
procession. 


From the Singers 
Der Leiermann, aus Die Winter- 
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THE BETTER RECORDS 


Reviewed by PETER HUGH REED 


reise, Schubert; and Der Wegweiser, 
aus Die Winterreise; sung by Elena 
Gerhardt with Conrad V. Bos at the 
piano. Victor No. . 

Die Post and Wohin, Schubert; cou- 
pled with Im Abendrot; and Die Vogel, 
Schubert; sung by Elisabeth Schumann. 
Victor, No. 6837. 

La Forza del Destino, Verdi; Solenne 
in quest‘ ora; and Marta, Flotow, Solo 
profugo; sung by Mario Chamlee and 
Richard Bonelli. Brunswick, No. 
50142. 

Otello, Verdi; Era la notte (Cassio’s 
Dream); and the Barber of Seville, 
Rossini; Largo al factotum; sung by 


Giacomo Rimini. Brunswick, No. 
50108. Las 
Manon Lescaut, Puccini; Guardate, 


pazzo son; and Luisa Miller, Verdi; 
Quando le sere al placido; sung by 
Aureliano Pertile. Victor, No. 6843. 

Gerhardt was in fine voice when she 
made the Schubert disc. Here is a 
historical record, a representation of 
two artists celebrated on two contin- 
ents; for Bos plays her accompaniment. 
Gerhardt’s phrasing in these songs may 
well be a guide to an ambitious stu- 
dent. It shows an impeccability long 
admired. Personally, I think she takes 
the tempo of Der Wegweiser a trifle 
too slowly, but her interpretation is 
above reproach. 

Elisabeth Schumann sings with an 
ingratiating quality of tone. Her vocal 
gifts are indeed rare. One hears few 
voices so perfectly poised and under 
such complete control. I have written 
before of her fine singing of several 
Mozart arias; here is an opportunity 
for people in this country to become 
acquainted with her work. This disc 
will undoubtedly justify importation of 
the others of which I have written. 
Miss Schumann’s interpretation of 
these four Schubert songs are indeed 
distinctive, but unfortunately the piano 
background is not in the same cate- 
gory. It is thin and strident at times. 
But Miss Schumann’s voice is there 
in all its perfection, and the disc is 
more than worthwhile. 


Men Sing Duets 


Chamlee and Bonelli record two 
popular duets. To me, there seems 
to be a strange incongruity in Cham- 
lee’s production, his lower and middle 
voice is rich and pleasing, but his high 
notes sound forced and pinched. It is 
a pity, because his art is above re- 
proach and his conceptions are gener- 
ally artistic. 

Rimini’s voice is too dark for a sat- 
isfactory recording of Figaro’s sprightly 
aria from The Barber of Seville. Iago’s 
sinister recitation of Cassio’s dream 
suits him better. Here he sings well, 
with a fine appreciation of this num- 
ber’s musical breadth. 

Pertile has an admirable voice. His 
singing of Des Grieux’s frenzied ap- 
peal to the captain of the ship, which 
brings Manon to America is delivered 
in heroic abandon and with appropriate 
sentiment. Once or twice he pushes 
his top notes unnecessarily, but on the 
whole sings with an aplomb which is 
amazing. What a contrast the early 
Verdi aria affords! Here Pertile’s tone 
is more lyrical and indubitably more 
pleasing. I believe those who admire 
operatic arias will want to say “en- 
core” to Victor after - hearing this 
tenor’s discs. 


Orchestras Here and Abroad 


I Vespri Siciliani, Vérdi; overture, 
played by the State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Pistro Mascagni. Poly- 
dor, No. 66581. 

Mascherae, 


Mascagni; overture, 





State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
the composer. Polydor, No. 66582, 

Iris, Mascagni; Imno al sole, three 
parts; and William Ratcliff, Mascagni; 
intermezzo; played by State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by composer. Poly- 
dor, Nos. 66583-66580. 

Amico Fritz, Mascagni; intermezzo, 
and Visione Lirica, Mascagni, State 
Opera Orchestra under the composer. 
Polydor, No. 66585. 

Sheperd’s Hey, A Morris Dance, 
Grainger, and The School of the Fauns, 
from the ballet Cydalise and the Satyr, 
Pierne; played by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Brunswick, No. 15181. 

Caucasian Sketches, Suite, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff; (a) In the Village, and (b) 
March of the Sardar; played by Inter- 
national Concert Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick, No. 77008. 

This series of Polydor discs was 
made by Mascagni in Berlin with the 
Everpresent State Opera Orchestra. 
The recording here is unusually artis- 
tic, perhaps more artistic than com- 
mercial. For once a conductor’s pianis- 
simo comes to us without the regener- 
ation of a recording engineer’s elec- 
trical addition. To be true, it is faint, 
a mere hue of the orchestral color, but 
nevertheless it has the desired effect. 
The fortissimo timbre is equally fine. 
Superb climaxes are not of the kind 
which rattle a sound-box and disturb 
good reproduction, but have a musical- 
ly realistic loudness. Perhaps some 
people may criticize recording a pianis- 
simo as fine as Polydor does it. I 
must admit that in the first few bars 
of the Irish Introduction the low range 
of the music does not permit as happy 
a reproduction as in some other soft 
passages in these discs. But one 
should not forget there is always that 
exception. 


Mascagni, the Patriot 


Mascagni specializes in music of his 
own country when conducting, and of 
course he promulgates his own com- 
positions. He conducts Italian music 
in a convincing manner. The exuber- 
ance and the passion of the Latin tem- 
permanent are there—and the precision 
of a musician also. Although Mas- 
cagni’s music lacks in conspicuous in- 
vention, it is not filled with a melodic 
flow of an emotional genre. Musi- 
cally the best of his own works record- 
ed here is the Prelude to Iris. It is a 
pity the excellent chorale which should 
occur in part three of this recording is 
given without the effectiveness of its 
vocal writing. 

The Cleveland Orchestra disc is com- 
plimentary to this organization, as the 
recording balance is fine. Sokoloff’s 
reading of Grainger’s Morris Dance 
has the right rhythmic pulse, but not 
enough variability. The Pierne excerpt 
is the trifle with which Damrosch com- 
pleted his recording of Ma Mere 
L’Oye. The present interpretation is 
somewhat preferable. 

The two parts of the orchestra suite, 
Caucasian Sketches are evidently rec- 
orded by a salon orchestra. They are 
rendered in a straightforward style, not 
distinctive, but still in keeping with 
their barbaric lyricism. This suite has 
become very popular in the past ten 
years. It was written in 1895. The 


influence of Rimsky-Korsakoff, under 
whom the composer studied, is unmis- 
takable in this music. 


Perfect Piano Reproduction 


Wanderer Fantasie, Schubert; Op. 
15, recorded in five parts; and Menuett 
aus Opus 78, Schubert; played by 
Walter Rehberg. Polydor, 95047-48- 
49 


Rhapsodie Espagnole, Liszt; three 
sides; and Sonetto del Petraca No. 104; 
played by Walter Rehberg. Polydor, 
Nos. 95044-45. 

It would be almost impossible to 
lavish too much praise on the piano 
representation of the Rehberg discs. It 
is superb! The solemnity of the Wan- 
derer Fantasie is well reproduced in 
parts by the richness of the piano 
chords. Only a murkiness exists in 
the bass in some other sections, but 
this is more due to Schubert’s writing 
than to either Rehberg’s playing or the 
recording. Again in Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
Espagnole, with its extravagant decor- 
ation, practically the entire range of 
the keyboard is explored with varying 
degrees of effectiveness. The repro- 
duction here is absolutely perfect. 

Rehberg plays with the poetry and 
the insight of a fine artist. His read- 
ing of the Schubert work seems to 
me an entirely satisfactory one. He keeps 
the music moving in a manner which 
holds interest. It is long composition, 
with a great deal too much reitera- 
tion. I find Rehberg’s performance 
free from undue rubato, although his 
tempi may occasionally be debatable. 
The Menuett is wholely delightful. 
Liszt’s Rhapsody, like so many of his 
compositions, is filled with senseless 
elaboration. It is, however, a brilliant 
piece of pianistic writing. Rehberg’s 
playing here is magnificent, a virtuoso 
performance of the first magnitude. He 
infuses the rhapsody with a sincerity 
which belies its creation. The short 
tone-poem which Liszt conceived from 
Petrarch’s 104th Sonnet, recalls his noc- 
turnes with its romantic sentiment. 


JOINS MANNES SCHOOL 

Frank Bibb, singing teacher, coach 
and accompanist, joins Greta Torpadie 
in the vocal department of the David 
Mannes Music School in New York. 
For seven years Mr. Bibb has taught in 
Baltimore, as well in New York. He is 
singing at the Peabody Conservatory in 
a graduate summa cum laude in music 
of the University of Minnesota 
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——_ things to AS a 


I F the number of orchestral scores 
received for review is even an ap- 
proximate indication of the number 
published in this country, the natural 
conclusion is that our composers are in 
no danger of flooding the market. Con- 
ditions in the field of the orchestra are 
probably similar to those existing in 
the operatic world of this country: 
there are not a sufficient number of 
organizations functioning to make the 
production of works for full orchestra 
profitable. It is always a pleasure, 
therefore, to be able to say a good 
word for those devoted souls who lend 
their talents to writing music of this 
kind. 


The Moods of Ozarka 


The first of Three Miniature Suites 
for Orchestra by Carl Busch bears the 
title Ozarka (Chicago: H. T. Fitz- 
Simons). Conductors seeking experi- 
ments in modernism, either in the music 
itself or in the orchestration, need not 
turn the pages of this suite, because Mr. 
Busch is not concerned with such things. 
He has written music that makes an 
easy appeal to the listener. It is always 
melodious, not in the tinkling, tuneful 
manner, but in the better sense of the 
word—describing his subject and setting 
up an appropriate mood. The style is 
facile and flowing; the scoring skillful 
and effective. 

There are four numbers in this suite: 
A Morning Pastorale, On the Banks of 
the White River, At Sunset and The 
Hill-Billies’ Dance, My favorites are 
the second and fourth. There is a 
melodious, restful flow about Mr. 
Busch’s description of the White River; 
and he has composed a stirring, foot- 
moving piece in The Hill-Billies’ Dance, 
a number that is typical of the people 
of whom it tells. 

Nicolas Slonimsky is the composer of 
three attractive Garden Songs, entitled 
What Makes a Garden? Columbines 
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and French Blue (White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.). The first is brief and 
intense and has an important accom- 
paniment. This and the French Blue are 
outstanding. The bergerette style of 
French Blue is admirably carried out 
and the melody is most singable. 

H. T. Burleigh has recently added 
two numbers to his long list of Negro 
spirituals arranged for solo voice. They 
are entitled De Blin’ Man Stood on de 
Road an’ Cried, and Don’t be Weary 
Traveler (G. Ricordi & Co.). Both are 
put out for high and low voices; they 
will be welcomed by singers who ap- 
preciate the melodic freshness of this 
genre. 


Of Gypsies and Sailormen 


Gypsy Kin is the title of a new song 
by Roland Farley (G. Schirmer) that 
will make new friends for this popular 
writer. It is done in a carefree, slightly 
syncopated manner, that sets up the 
proper mood. The lyric is by Alice 
Garwood, and the range of the music 
is suited to high voice. 

There is more than usual attractive- 
ness in Two Songs of Seafaring, by 
John C. Holliday (G. Schirmer). The 
composer makes good use of two well 
contrasted poems: Islands, a shanty bal- 
lad, by Crosbie Garstin, and Green 
Court, by G. E. Matheson. The first is 
a rousing number with an_ incisive 
rhythm, written for medium voice. In 
Green Court Mr. Holliday has achieved 
a really delightful song for a high 
voice; it is singable, extremely melodi- 
ous and in no way commonplace. 


Sacred Songs and Duets 


Among recent sacred songs is one en- 
titled Gracious Spirit, Love Divine, by 
W. Berwald (Oliver Ditson Co.) that 
has a smooth, agreeable melody. There 
are keys for medium and low voices. 
Seek Ye the Truth, by Cecil Ellis, is 
for high and medium voices. It is short 
and tuneful. Alfred Wooler has made 
a particularly good setting of a little 
poem by Rev. Father Tabb, entitled 
Life’s Weaving, a song that is at once 
simple and natural in its melodic line 
and accompaniment. Of its kind, it is 
unusually good, for medium and low 
voices. Another tuneful song that 
comes, like the above, from the Ditson 
press, is Lucina Jewell’s setting of a 
poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Beyond. 
This, too, is for medium and low voices 
and will find favor where the desire is 
for easy tunefulness above all else. 

R. Huntington Woodman’s music to 
a seventeenth century poem by John 
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Amner, entitled The Stranger (G. 
Schirmer) ranks among the superior 
type of sacred song. The music is not 
only melodious and churchly, but it 
seeks to interpret the poem, which such 
songs seldom do. It is for medium or 
high voice (the range indicated on the 
cover is for low voice, but it is incor- 
rect) and is a worth while addition to 
church music. 

The Shadows of the Evening Hours, 
by Sumner Salter, is also above the 
average. It has a hymn-like melody, 
touched with musicianship that lends 
variety and the whole song, which is 
for low voice, is well carried out. 

Mary Turner Salter’s Just for To- 
day, another Schirmer print, has been 
re-issued. It may be had in high and 
low keys. 

New duets for church use include 
one for alto and tenor, Peace Be Unto 
You, by Charles P. Schott (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.), and Sing Unto the Lord 
a New Song, by E. S. Hosmer (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


From the 18th Century 


A book just added to the American 
Academic Series ny Fischer) bears 
the title Masters of the Claviers. It is 
the work, not only in selection, but in 
editing, revising and fingering, of 
George Pratt Maxim, who has drawn 
his material from German composers 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. Maxim 
has not been influenced unduly by the 
outstanding names of history, as a 
glance at the table of contents will re- 
veal. The composers he has included 
are: W. F. Bach, J. Mattheson, J. W. 
Haessler, J. H. Rolle, G. Benda, J. 
Kuwhnau, J. L Krebs, G. C. Wagenseil, 
J}. Ss P. EB. and j. C. Bach, F. X. 
Murschhauser, G. F. Handel, J. J. Fro- 
berger, J. A. Hasse, A. G. Muffat and 
C. Nichelmann. There are twenty-four 
pieces and an excellent explanation of 
embellishment signs. 


Part-Songs for Men 


A number of new part songs for male 
voices have been received The budget 
contains a wide assortment of material, 
original and arranged, that will interest 
conductors of choruses and glee clubs 
who are making up programs for the 
coming year. 

From the Oliver Ditson Co. press: 
Sigh no More, Ladies, a setting of 
Shakespeare’s poem, by Paul R. Heyl; 
The Jobber-Wocky, a humorous mod- 
ernization of Lewis Carroll, set by Les- 
ter Jenks; The Sacrifice of the Aryan 
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MARTHA ATTWOOD, SOPRANO, WILL 
BE THE SOLOIST AT THE AMERICAN 
LEGION CONVENTION IN SAN AN- 
TONIO, WHICH MEETS OCTOBER &. 
SHE WAS CHOSEN BECAUSE OF THE 
ENTHUSIASM SHE CREATED AT THE 
TROCODERO IN PARIS LAST YEAR 





Rose, Charles Wakefield Cadman; The 
Rose Stood Bathed in Dew, Schumann, 
a five-part ritornelle in canon; A Per- 
severing Vocalist, H. Alexander Matt- 
hews; Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind, 
Dudley Peele, awarded the Swift & 
Co. male chorus prize last year; Pro- 
posal, Frank H. Brackett; A Sea Song, 
and If Love! by Samuel Richards 
Gaines, and three arrangements by the 
same composer, entitled Seraphic Song, 
(the original by Rubinstein), At 
Father’s Door, a traditional Russian 
melody transcribed by Modest Mous- 
sorgsky, and Yonder! Yonder! a Rus- 
sian folk melody; The Open Road, 
William Stickles, arranged by Ross 
Hilton; John H. Densmore’s Starry 
Night, arranged by Philip Greely, and 
Under Blossoming Branches, E. Meyer- 
Helmund, arranged by Arthur B. Keene. 


From the G. Ricordi & Co. press: 


A Fatuous Tragedy, by H. T. Bur- 
leigh; The Pilgrim’s Chorus, from 
Wagner’s Tannhauser, arranged by 


Mark Andrews; Saint-Saens’ Danse 
Macabre, arranged by Channing Lefeb- 
vre; The Promised Land, an old hymn 
arranged by Francis Moore and rear- 
ranged for male chorus by Harry Gil- 
bert; To Alma, an Italian folk song, 
arranged by Frederick W. Davis; Men- 
delssohn’s The Treasured Spot, ar- 
ranged by William Ryder; Song of the 
Western Plains, Ralph L. Grosvenor. 
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F ROM the National Broadcasting 
Company comes an imposing pros- 
pectus anent its grand opera season for 
1928-29. Among other things it prom- 
ises greater recognition of American 
composers and... “the most elaborate 
schedule of grand operas ever attempted 
in this or in any other country, so far 
as can be ascertained.” 

An innovation which is highly sig- 
nificant and deserving of com tion 
is the extension of the weekly operatic 
period to an hour and half. This marks 
the first departure of a regular feature 
from the old method of one hour broad- 
casts and should permit the presentation 
of at least certain operas without cuts, 
a consummation long devoutly wished. 

The NBC seasons of grand opera 
opened Sept. 17, with an arrangement 
of Verdi’s Aida specially made for the 
National Grand Opera Company. Future 
presentations will be broadcast through 
WEAF and the NBC System each 
Monday night from 10:30 o'clock to 
midnight, Eastern daylight saving time. 

A greater variety of artists, includ- 
ing some young Americans, will be 
heard this season, including Genia 
Zielinska, Astrid Fjelde, Paula Hem- 
minghaus, Rosalie Wolfe, Devora Nar- 
worney, Julian Oliver, Giuseppe di 
Benedetto, Nino Ruisi, Judson House 
and Irving Jackson. 

As in former years, the productions 
will be undér the direction of Cesare 
Sodero, who has a record of several 
highly successful seasons to his credit. 
The orchestra has been increased to 
more than forty pieces, adequate im- 
portance being given to the accompany- 
ing body required for the scheduled 
works. Mr. Sodero will conduct except 
when an operatic composer of the newer 
school himself leads a special perform- 
ance of his own work. 

While, as in former years, the new 
season’s operas will be drawn from 
composers of every land, this season 
American composers will receive greater 
recognition than before. In support of 
this policy the National Grand Opera 
Company will present an American 
opera on the last Monday of each 
month, starting with Victor Herbert’s 
Natoma on Oct. 29. In addition to 
this work the American operas on the 
first half of the new schedule include 
Cadman’s Shanewis and Franke Harl- 
ing’s The Light from St. Agnes. Mr. 
Harling himself will direct the per- 
formance of the latter. 

Other operas for the first half of the 
National Broadcasting season are: 
Verdi's Rigoletto, Leoncavallo’s Pagli- 
acci, Cavalleria Rusticana, L’Amico Fitz 
and the Sylvano, Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
Gounod’s Faust and Romeo et Juliette, 
Massenet’s Le Cid, Beethoven’s Fidelio, 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor and 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. 

* * * 


Radio addicts have long ceased mar- 
velling at the physical extensiveness of 
broadcasting. It is now as much a 
matter of course for listeners in New 
York to hear a radio report of a foot- 
ball game in Pasadena as it is to enjoy 
the subway rush hour. But it was left 
to the new Lucky \Strike feature to set 
dancers throughout the country gyrat- 
ing to the same orchestra. Its pro- 
grams, which emanate in New York, 
are sent into the air over a network of 
thirty-eight stations which includes at 
the extremities stations in New York, 
Detroit, Jacksonville and Los Angeles. 

* * . 


Reinald Werrenrath, Famous Songs 
and Those Who Made Them, (NBC 
System, Sept. 16). With a program 
of familiar songs Reinald Werrenrath 
launched the inaugural broadcast of the 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company’s 
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series of lecture-recitals, Famous Songs 
and Those Who Made Them. As is 
quite well known by now, Mr. Wer- 
renrath plans in this series to do for 
song what Walter Damrosch has done 
for symphonic music. A glance at the 
first program caused some apprehension 
lest the series resolve itself into re- 
furbished presentations of old favorites 
but this was speedily set at rest when 
Mr. Werrenrath explained the motive 
behind its construction. In brief he was 
not so much troubled with the series 
as a whole as he was with how to 
begin. He finally decided on a pro- 
gram of songs which, from his concert 
activities and his best known records, 
have become closely identified with his 
name. Thus we found such old stand- 
bys as Duna, Danny Deever, On the 
Road to Mandalay and the Kashmir 
song in addition to Herbert’s Gypsy 
Love Song included in the inaugural 
broadcast. 

The “humble minister of the gospel 
of song,” as Mr. Werrenrath styled 
himself, is qualified in more ways than 
one to carry through a course of this 
nature. Aside from his artistic ac- 
complishments, he has, through his ex- 
tensive experience on the concert plat- 
form and thorough acquaintance with 
song literature, acquired the authority 
to do invaluable service as a song edu- 
cator. In the initial broadcast one 
missed the spontaneity which marked 
explanatory remarks on other occasions 
in which his rdle as a lecturer was 
secondary to that of a singer. But this 
impression of reading from printed notes 
will undoubtedly vanish as the series is 
unwound and the sense of intimacy 
which made Mr. Werrenrath’s former 
broadcasts less pedantic returns. I do 
not intend to imply that this broadcast 
lacked interest. On the contrary listen- 
ers about my loudspeaker followed both 
words and music with the closest atten- 
tion and, it might be added, complete 
approbation. 

No small measure of the success of 
the broadcast was contributed by Harry 
Spier who, in the highly important func- 
tion of accompaniment, gave assistance 
of a most musicianly nature. 

* = * 


Ruddigore, (United Light Opera 
Company, CBS, Sept. 13). By doubling 
the half hour heretofore allotted to its 
light opera company, the CBS has 
raised that troupe to the dignified posi- 
tion of a full fledged radio operatic 
organization. This move now enables 
the CBS to assume equal operatic im- 
portance with the NBC; both embody 
grand and light opera companies in 
their weekly activities. 

Although comparisons are not always 
in good taste, a marked difference in 
the methods of presentation employed 
by the two broadcasters makes a joint 
analysis advisable. On most points the 
NBC and the CBS impresarios are in 
accord. Each culls the choice bits from 
a score and both delegate to the an- 
nouncer the reading of the plot, if any 
plot there be. But from here on the 
CBS goes a bit further by including 
snatches of the spoken dialogue. 

At first thought the Columbia method 
would appear the more desirable. Yet 
after attendance at its performance of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Ruddigore this 
reviewer underwent a change of heart. 


Dialogue, aside from furnishing evi- 
dences of the librettist’s brilliance, 
should serve the ends of continuity. 


But in Ruddigore this was not achieved, 
mainly because too little of the text was 
included. And again, with only an hour 
for its presentation, light operas would 


be better heard if the performance was 
confined mainly 


to the music, and the 


telling of the story left to the an- 
nouncer ; especially since not many good 
singers are equally skilled in histrionics. 

he musical phase of this perform- 
ance left little to be desired. The an- 
nonymous cast was excellent. All sang 
admirably, imbued their rdles with en- 
thusiasm and uttered the lyrics with am- 
ple intelligibility. And the orchestra 
stood solidly behind them. 

** * 


Program of Newly Published Music, 
(WJZ, Sept. 17). As part of its edu- 
cational schedule the NBC presented 
this broadcast under the direction of 
Mary Damrosch, with Maria Bogucka, 
soprano and Sigurd Nilssen, bass-bari- 
tone, as soloists. At the outset it 
should be stated the broadcast marked 
one of the finer efforts of the week. 
It is assuredly a move in the right di- 
rection. Radio will increase its artistic 
stature immeasurably by venturing into 
the realm of new music. Up to the 
present there has been a deplorable 
timidity in program construction, many 
broadcasters electing to follow the line 
of least resistance by clinging to what 
is so widely designated as the standard 
répertoire. 


The extent of the program and the 
limited confines of this account pro- 
hibit adequate consideration of the 
works presented, desirable as this would 
be. But it should be set down that all 
assuredly merited presentation, not only 
on this but on other programs as well. 

The composers represented should 
feel happy in the selection of the art- 
ists who so faithfully and sincerely in- 
terpreted their creations to the in- 
visible audience. Miss Bogucka, an ad- 
mirable soprano, presented Allen’s To 
the River and The Poet’s World, 
Grever’s Loca-Loca and James’ My 
Heart Is Like a Sweet Toned Lute, in 
their best lights; and W. ellington 
Weeks, pianist, did the same with Patti- 
son’s Songs of the Arno and Franko’s 
Silhouettes. Mr. Nilssen, who is no 
stranger to radio audiences, did ample 








justice to Grever’s Hasta La Vista and 
Wolfe’s Negro numbers, Debbil Foot 
and Gwine to Hebb’n. And finally 
praise is due Miss Damrosch for her 
musicianly direction. 


ae 
Roxy ee (NBC stem, Sept. 
16). The Roxy cost broadcasts 


which have been beguiling radio addicts 
these many Sunday afternoons under- 
went a radical change of programmatic 
policy with this broadcast. Heretofore 
radio’s most intrepid master of cere- 
monies has arranged programs consist- 
ing mainly of short numbers which en- 
gaged the services of a host of artists 
as well as of the orchestra and organ. 
But with the advent of Movietone, the 
Roxy orchestra finds itself with more 
freedom, (this significant statement was 
made by S. L. Rothafel, “Roxy,” (him- 
self) and consequently in a position to 
be used more extensively in the radio 
concerts. It is therefore the Roxy in- 
tention to have radio listeners benefit 
by this new state of things, providing 
they wish to, by moulding his offerings 
along symphonic lines. A soloist will 
be heard in each program. 


In compliance with “Roxy’s” call for 
a vote from listeners, this reviewer 
casts his in favor of the new arrange- 
ment and in so doing is quite aware 
that he sides with the minority. For 
the greater number of the artists have 
become intrenched in the hearts of their 
audience partly through their labors and 
partly through the unwitting efforts of 
“Roxy” himself, whose informal direct- 
orship has made tangible personalities 
of the invisible musicians. 

Yet the symphonic program would 
better serve music lovers by presenting 
opportunities to hear the Roxy Theatre’s 
admirable orchestra in more extensive 
manifestations, although no attempt is 
being made to belittle either the 
capabilities or the work of artists be- 
longing to the old style broadcasts. But 
the first new concert, which included 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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HACKETT 


Management: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. Dema Harshberger, President. 


LEADING TENOR 
CHICAGO 
CIVIC UPERA 








Priva 
Courses lead to Teachers’ 
OPERA SCHOOL 
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2827 EUCLID AVENUE 


Ole Clebeland Jnstitute of (/)uste 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 19 
te lessons in all branches of music 
Certificate, Artist 
ORCHESTRA po : 
Faculty of nationally known 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees, and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


and 
DemgBLIC seHOOL, Music 
essional 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











YEARS 
OF THE ALL-OHIO 
BAND, WHO 
PLAYED A CORNET SOLO UNDER THE 


CHARLES MUNGER, TWELVE 
OLD, A_MEMBER 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ 


ATON OF JOHN PHILIP SOUSA AT 
THE OHIO STATE FAIR IN COLUMBUS 


eer cee neneNt 


Selected B ial 


(Continued from page 19) 


The Marriage of Figaro overture, 
Strauss’ Tale From the Vienna Woods, 
the second, and third movements of 
Tchaikovsky’s sixth symphony and the 
Magic Fire Music from Wagner’s Die 
Walkiire, was so ideally performed, so 
smoothly presented and with such a 
concert demeanor as to make programs 
of this nature infinitely more desirable. 

The conductor was Erno Rappee, and 
the soloist Douglas Stanbury. The lat- 
ter sang in most admirable fashion the 
Evening Star aria from Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser, and both were important factors. 








R. P. MACKENZIE DIES 


Lima, Onto, Sept. 18.—Ralph Por- 
ter Mackenzie, prominent as a patron 
of music, succumbed to a heart attack 
while undergoing an operation in a 
Cincinnati hospital recently. Mr. 
Mackenzie was president of the Lima 
Bar Association for three terms and 
was its chief executive at the time of his 
death. In addition to membership in 
the Yale Club of New York, Mr. Mack- 
enzie was enrolled with many local and 
national musical organizations. 





FOR SALE—Virgil Clavier, good condition, 
bargain. N. Force, 156 Ellison Ave., Bronx- 
ville, N. Y 


RADIO SINGE RS w ANTED. Sixteen voices 
(sopranos, altos, tenors and basses) for pro- 
posed radio ensemble feature, possibly com- 
mercial. Opportunity for young singers 
with good voices and reading ability to gain 
radio experience unde competent and 
artistic direction. Audition by appointment. 
Write Box C. B. c/o MU SICAL AMERICA. 


Hotel 
Great Northern 


118 W. 57th St. New York City 
The Leading Hotel on “*Music Row” 
Rooms with bath $3.50 to $5.00 
(for two) $4.50 to $6.00 
Suites $6.00 to $9.00 





World's 
Greatest Theatre 


People of dis- 
criminating 
taste enjoy 
Roxy’s with the 
best in motion 


8S. L. ROTHAFEL : : 
(Boxy) pictures and di- 

Beg. Sat., Sept. 22: vertissementr 
WILLIAM FOX SYMPHONY 
. Presents ORCHESTRA 
PLASTERED of 110, entranc- 
IN PARIS” ing ballet, 


with SAMMY COHEN Roxyettes. 
World's Largest Cooling Plant 
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WGBS String Quartet and Stephanie 
Schehatowitsch, pianist in joint recital 


over WGBS; Sunday, Sept. 23, at 
9.30 p.m. 
Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, in 


program with string trio. NBC Sys- 

tem; Sunday, Sept. 23, at 6 p.m. 
Reinald Werrenrath in second song 

lecture-recital will present old English 


numbers. NBC System; Sunday, 
Sept. 23, at 7 p.m. 
Kathleen Stewart, pianist, and 


Herbert Borodkin, viola player, will 
give Juon’s Sonata, Op. 15, over the 
NBC System; Sunday, Sept. 23, at 
7:30 p.m. 

Allen McQuhae and the Sittig Trio, 
in Atwater Kent Hour, NBC System; 
Sunday, Sept. 23, at 9:15 p.m. 

Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus will 
be sung by the National Light Opera 
Company. NBC System; Sunday, Sept. 
23, at 10:15 p.m. 

The overture to Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutti, Bizet’s L’Arlesienne Suite No. 2, 
Concerto for two violins and orchestra 
by Bach, and Debussy’s Suite Berga- 
masque comprise the United Symphony 
Orchestra program over WABC and 
Columbia chain; Sunday, Sept. 23, at 
3 p.m. 

Religious works by Gounod, including 
the Saint Cecilia Mass, will be presented 
in the Cathedral Hour, WABC and 
Columbia chain; Sunday, Sept. 23, at 
4 p.m. 

Carnival numbers from standard com- 
posers in Come to the Fair Hour. 
WABC and Columbia chain; Sunday, 
Sept. 23, at 10:30 p. m. 

Kirilloff’s Balalaika Orchestra and 
the Russian Singers in program of Rus- 
sian folk songs in General Motors 


Family Party. NBC System; Monday, 
Sept. 24, at 9 p.m. 
Verdi’s Rigoletto by the National 


Grand Opera Company with a cast in- 
cluding Genia Zielinska, Devora Nad- 
worney, Julian Oliver, Ferrucio Cor- 
radetti and Nino Ruisi. Cesare Sodero 


conductor. NBC System; Monday, 
Sept. 24, at 10:30 p.m. 
Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz will be 


sung by the United Opera Company 
over WOR and Columbia chain; Mon- 
day, Sept. 24, at 10 p.m. 

Works by Fauré, Hugo Wolf, Ravel, 
Schumann and Mozart will be presented 
in new CBS feature, The Music Room. 


_Service Hour. 


String quintet and vocal soloists. 
WABC and Columbia chain; Tuesday, 
Sept. 25, at 9 p.m. 

United Choral Singers inaugural pro- 
gram. WABC and Columbia chain; 
Tuesday, Sept. 25, at 10:30 p.m. 

Liszt program in Works of Great 
Composers period will engage Mathilde 
Harding, pianist, Irving Marston Jack- 


son, baritone, and Genia_ Fonariova, 
soprano. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 
NBC System; Tuesday, Sept. 25, at 
10 p.m. 


Eveready Hour’s opening program of 
the fall season. NBC System; Tues- 
day, Sept. 25, at 9 p.m. 

Herbert’s Princess Pat in- Philco 
Hour. NBC System, Wednesday. 
Sept. 26, at 9 p.m. 


Bach, Handel, Haydn, Giordani, Lully 
and Mozart will be represented in Long, 
Long Ago period over WOR and 
Soe chain; Wednesday, Sept, 26, 

t 9 p.m. 

*" Flotow’s Stradella will be sung by 
the United Light Opera Company. 
WABC and Columbia chain; Thursday, 
Sept. 27, at 9 p.m. 

Warner’s Suite in the Olden Style, 
the adagio from Brahms’ D major 
sonata, Kramer’s Humoresque and 
Paine’s Fugue on Over the Fence is 
Out will be played by the United String 
Orchestra in Melodies and Memories 
period. Columbia chain; Thursday, 
Sept. 27, at 10 p.m. 

Alma Peterson, soprano, Judson 
House, tenor, the Lenox String Quartet 
and the National Concert Orchestra in 


classical program by the National 
Broadcasting and Concert Bureau. 
NBC System; Friday, Sept. 28, at 
10 p.m. 


United Salon Orchestra in extensive 
program. WOR and Columbia chain: 
Friday, Sept. 28, at 10 p.m. 

Light classical program in Cities 
NBC System; Friday, 
Sept. 28, at 8 p.m. 

Godfrey Ludlow, violinist, and Lolita 
Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, will play 
Grieg’s E minor sonata over the NBC 
System; Saturday, Sept. 29, at 8:30 


p.m. 

The KOA Light Opera Company 
opens its winter season with a complete 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
lolanthe. KOA; Monday, Oct. 1, at 
9:05 p.m. M.S.T. 








BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT mor. 
130 WEST 42°STREET - New ¥ YORK 





David Mannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


PRO ARTE 


SEASON | wire Noni Seas 












STRING 
QUARTET 


MASON & HAMLIN |S THE 
OFFICIAL PIANO FOR THE PRO ARTE 


157 East 74th Street, New York 


ENTERS CHOPIN 


in the White Lilacs 
By Helen Bagley 





The Shubert Thetare, New York 
The Messrs. Shubert present Guy 
Robertson, Odette yrtil and De 
Wolf Hopper in WHITE LILACS. 
A romance with music. Based on 
the life of Frederic Chopin from 
the German original by Sigurd Jo- 
hannsen. Book and lyrics by Harry 

Smith. Music by Karl Hajos. 
From melodies by Frederic Chopin. 








W HITE LILACS was presented to 

New York last week by the 
Messrs. Shubert. With the appearance 
of a new operetta which clusters around 
the life of a composer, Blossom Time 
inevitably comes to mind. In that we 
had something of the life of Schubert, 
following which came The Love Song 
with Offenbach as the raison d'etre, and 
now along comes Chopin. There is 
much that is pleasing in White Lilacs, 
but Chopin has little or nothing to do 
with it. It might as well have been 
someone else. Neither does Odette 
Myrtil achieve reality as George Sand, 
but as Odette Mtryil she is charming. 
George Sand, you will remember, was 
neither beautiful nor very young when 
the Chopin interlude came into her life, 
and she had already achieved the dis- 
tinction of smoking long, black cigars— 
not cigarettes! Guy Robertson seemed 
a too robust Chopin, but much can be 
forgiven him when he sings. Our pre- 
conceived ideas of Heine were some- 
what disturbed, although Ernest Law- 
ford gave the part an admirable 
restraint. De Wolf Hopper proved to 
be as genial and amusing as usual. 

The scenery is worth while, especial- 
ly the second act on the island of 
Majorca, but just then we wondered 
why the Caprice Espagnole of Moskow- 
ski was used for the dance. That dance, 
by the way, we think one of the best 
things that happened during the evening. 
However, we forgot that when the cur- 
tain went up on the last act. Here was 
a real feast for the eyes, the subdued 
lighting, the colorful groups of people 
sitting about in the twilight, with the 
rain sparkling down outside, and from 
the piano—Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
Flat! May we make a suggestion to 
Mr. J. J. Shubert? Would it not be 
possible to introduce a player piano at 
this point? This, we feel sure could be 
done so adroitly that the effect would 
be far less distressing than the present 
hand-to-hand encounter of Liszt with 
the piano, a combat in which Liszt is 
doomed to defeat after the first few 
bars. 


Chopin’s F Sharp Nocturne furnishes 
the so-called love theme without which 
no operetta can be complete. We would 
like especially to commend Mr. Pierre 
de Reeder and the DePackh Symphony 
Ensemble which to us, brought Chopin 
near several times during the evening. 





A Series of 
Six Chamber Music Concerts 


Preceded by Explanatory Talks 
Included in All Complete Adult Courses 


On the second Sunday afternoon of every month from November to April, chamber 


music concerts will be given by the Lenox String Quartet and assisting artists. 


Each 


program will consist of two important works and will be preceded by a half-hour ex- 


planatory talk on the 


compositions, 


illustrated at the piano, by Leopold D. Mannes. 


New season begins Thursday, October 4th. Conferences with the Directors may now be arranged. 


Steinway Piano 









































Missouri Fair 
Features Music 


Competitions Attract 
Young Performers 


Sepauia, Mo., Sept. 18—Music was 
given an important place in the pro- 
gram of the twenty-eighth annual 
Missouri State Fair, held from Aug. 18 
to 25. The attendance was estimated at 
more than 300,000; and the cost of en- 
tertainment at over $50,000. 


Thavia’s Band of Chicago and 
Halcyon Players, and his company of 
singers, assisted by a local chorus of 
forty-five under Mrs. H. S. Craine, 
opened the schedule with a sacred gon- 
cert Sunday night. This chorus with 
Mrs. Buford Bettis as soprano soloist, 
Thaviu and his singers in association 
with a ballet group in a popular review 
featured each night. The official band 
was the Sedalia Boys’ Band of 200, led 
by John DeYoung. Also heard in con- 
certs were Strout’s Military Hussar 
Band; the Centralia, Mo., Band; Dr. 
Brown’s Chautauqua Band, of Macon, 
Mo.; Pali’s Hawaiian Serenaders, and 


the Independence, Mo., Cooperative 
Band. 

Many Participanis 

Local musicians, assisted by Pali’s 
Serenaders and Mary and Martha 


Schnerd, of Mt. Vernon, Mo., known 
as the Ozark Smile Girls gave daily 
programs in the music room of the 
Women’s Buildin Among those tak- 
ing part were: Nirs. Latenie Barnett, 
Mrs. H. S. Craine, Mrs. A. H. Brat- 
ten, Christine Landmann, Bonnie 
Starkey Wilson, Ceola Curran, Melvina 
Gledhill, Ella Dow, Estine Norton, 
Emma Hink, Euphemia Highleyman 
Phillip, Edwin Martin, Ray Hellar, 
Ralph Oswald, vocalists; Paul Zoellig, 
Mrs. Victor Eisenstein, Mary Edna 
Holt, and Mildred Sutherlin, pianists ; 
and Margaret Love, violinist; all 
Sedalia musicians; and W. B. Davis, 
tenor of St. Louis. Mrs. Edwin F. 
Yancey of Sedalia, national chairman of 
county and state fair music in the 
N.F.M.C., and state chairman of county 
and state fair music in the Missouri 
Federation of Music Clubs, was the 
general chairman. D. E. Young, of 
Wellsville, Ohio, supervising the musi- 
cal programs and attractions. 
Junior Contest Attracts 
Mrs. Dana Demand, 
intendent of the Missouri State Fair 
Junior Music Contest, presided over 
this feature of the Fair, which attracted 
youthful musicians from every part of 
the state. Over 100 were enrolled. Cora 
Lyman, of Kansas City, member of the 


Sedalia, super- 


state board of the M.F.M.C., who 
supervised the contest during the 
M.F.M.C. convention here last April, 


was a notable attendant. 

Morris Thomas, aged ten, won first 
in his class in musicianship for the fifth 
«me. Other winners were: 

In the piano class: Vivian Abero, 
Kansas City; Ella Mae _ Burton, 
Sedalia; Loretta Koenig, Sedalia; Anna 
Alberta Day, Kansas City; Ivy Eddle- 
men, Liberal; J. B. Harrison, Jr., 
Hardin; Christine Robinson, Sedalia; 
Rosalind Stern, Kansas City; Frances 
Mansen, Hardin; Mary Edna Hert, 
Sedalia; Ruth Turley, Sedalia; Foster 
Malone, Kansas City. 


In musicianship: Morris Thomas, 
Sedalia; Vivian Abree, Kansas City; 
Betty Bartlett, Kansas City; Ivy Eddle- 
men, Liberal; Alberta Reach, Sedalia; 
Bill Bartlett, Kansas City; June Paul- 
ine Smith, Sedalia. 


In voice: William Carroll Rice, Jr., 
Warrensburg; Harry Anthony Winters, 
Mount Washington; Ralph Oswald, 


Sedalia; Ruth Gates, Richmond; Louise 
Ream, Green Ridge; Mary Ross Hoff- 
man, Sedalia; Frank Weber, Jefferson 
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JOHN DE YOUNG LEADS THE SEDALIA 


BOYS’ BAND WHICH WAS THE OF- 
FICIAL BAND AT THE MISSOURI 
STATE FAIR 


City; B. W. Dunn, Jr., 
Edwin Martin, Sedalia; Emma 
Benenah Parker, Lamente; Dorothy 
Stark, Sedalia; Ida Margaret Gainer, 
California. 


Richmond ; 


In violin: Leah Jean  Lierman, 
Sedalia; Gerald Lindsey, Kansas City ; 


Donovan King, Kansas City; Jake 
Sokolozitz, Kansas City; James Plum- 
mer, Kansas City; Margaret Love, 


Sedalia. 


Judges were: Lalla Byrd Lehr, St. 
Louis; Mrs. Harvey MacGugin, Mrs. 
E. Frank Wilson, Percy Metcalfe, 
Marian Smith, Irene Sandfort, Mrs. 
Charles Patterson, Clara Goddard, and 
Arthur Townsend, Sedalia; Lee Gib- 
son, Kansas City; Mabel De Witt and 
Doris Overmier. 


Heard As Soloists 


Dorothy Starke, soprano, was soloist 
at the State Fair directors’ meeting and 
dinner, and later that day won second 
place in the voice contest. Mrs. Bettis 
sang at the University of Missouri 
Alumni annual luncheon, over which 
Frank B. Rollins of Columbia presided. 
Eddie Conner’s University Orchestra 
played. J. E. Wrench, department of 
history, was the principal speaker. 

Cleark Sky, chief of Iroquois of Six 
Nations, sang with Strout’s Military 
Band. Songs featured by the Ozark 
Smile Girls were written by Missouri- 
ans. L. W. Hall of Warrensburg was 
crowned champion harmonica player. 


Louise DoNNELLY. 





MANNES ENSEMBLE STUDY 

Extending the study of ensemble 
playing at the David Mannes Music 
School, in New York, the directors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, announce a series 
of chamber music concerts, preceded by 
explanatory talks, to be presented by 
the Lenox String Quartet and Leopold 
D. Mannes. These will be given on the 
second Sunday afternoons of November, 
December, January, February, March 
and April. 


Another extension of ensemble study 
comes with the organization of a Stu- 
dent Ensemble Exchange under Alix 
Young Maruchess, who will arrange 
for instrumental students to meet each 
other in ‘varied groups. Orchestras 
under David Mannes and Paul Stasse- 
vitch, string quartets with Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, work for piano and strings, 
the ensemble class for amateurs under 
Mrs. Maruchess, and the chorus under 


George Newell will continue, as in 
former years. The season begins 
Oct. 4. 


A NEW WHO’S WHO 


A new edition of Who is Who in 
Music will appear this fall under the 
general editorship of Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth of New York. Among the as- 
sociate editors are W. J. Henderson, 
Lawrence Gilman, Leonard Liebling, 
George Gartlan, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
and Maurice Rosenfeld. In addition, 


there will be contributions, by Walter 
Damrosch and others, This new edition 
will cover both the United States and 
England, and will contain articles con- 
cerning present conditions in the con- 
cert field, grand opera, radio, the mo- 





tion pictures and “talkies,” the schools 
and the churches. 
Wartertoo, Iowa, Sept. 4—Tito 


Fando, Spanish tenor, who is making 
a concert tour of the United States, 
will give a concert here in October. 

















Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE 
and 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


(Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing) 


Will Resume Teaching at his residence stud‘o: 


144 EAST 62ND STREET, 
NEW YORK .. . October 1. 
Till then appointments made by letter only. 
N. Y. Sun (W. J. Henderson), Nev. 14, 1927: 


“Young singers ought always to go to 

’ rs" concerts. They can learn price- 
less lessons in song interpretation in the 
economic use of material, the almost imper- 
ceptible tinging of ione, the seale of dynamics 
which is so wide and impressive without con- 
taining a real forte, 

“There is also much to be learned from 
Mr. Rogers’ diction. This is a department of 
the vocal art of which he has made extensive 
and intensive study and in which he is a 
recognized authority, 


New York Recital: Town Hall, 
Sunday Afternoon, | November ei. 




















MME. CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


DE VERE SAPIO So 








SOCRATE 


BAROZZI 


ROUMANIAN VIOLINIST 
Season 1928-29 Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building 


New York City 











asquale 


Sixteen Years 
Leading Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Hotel Ansonia 


AMATO 


Will teach at his New York Studio throughout the Summer 


Phone: Susquehanna 9105 








ELEANOR 


WHITTLEY 


SOPRANO 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 











THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC " 


MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN, Managing Directorzi¢ S. mth St., Philadelphia 


OLGA SAMAROFF 


Master Class 
DERICK SCHLIEDER, 
Creative 40° 











BLANCHE ANTHO 





LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Adress Sov, Wast End Aves New Yor 


“ West Pee ee York 








STEINWAY PIANO 


THOM 





L DREWELIT W 


PIANIST-HEERMANN TRIO 


LLIAMS 








CONCERT ACCOMPANIST FOR TOURING, ARTISTS 


CINCINNATI 


CONsERVAT ORY OF MUSIC’ 








COLUMBUS 8102 





K of C AUDITORIUM 


Sist STREET and EIGHTH AVENUE, NEAR L.R.T. and B.R.T. SUBWAY 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, MUSICALES AND THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. 
CAPACITY 1550, STAGE CAPACITY 100, SEPARATE ENTRANCE, BOX OFFICE, DRESS- 
ING ROOMS, ETC. 


SEATING 


ADDRESS MANAGER 








DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Addre 





HILDA BURKE 


Chicago Civic Company 


ss: George Castelle, 1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, 
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Circulars Mailed on Request 
Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th 

















St. New York City 
Phone: Plaza 2575 
COMPLETE OPERATIC TRAINING BY JOINING For pesticnlans, telephone or 
THE ROXAS REHEARSAL CLUB Secretary ROSE E. PETERS 


Hall, New York 


Tot. Cirete S16 


A. GANDOLFI, ftormerty of Chicage Opera Ca. Dramatic Dept. 
E. A. ROXAS, Coach of MARTINELAL, Vers! Dest. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 

VOCAL ART SCIENCE 
Vanderbilt Studios 

SE mb Rh, Ree Yat 
Caiedenla 0497 


Exclusive Maneegment: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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CONTRALTO 
VOICE BUILDER and COACH 
Studio: 251 W. Tist Street, New York 
Phese Trafaigar 6756 


HARRIET FOSTER 








CONCERT RECREATE 
ENSEMBLE PLAYER—COAC 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL. 
57 W. 58th ST.. NEW YORK 
Phone Piam 2640 


CAVE-COL 
BLANCHE MARCHES 





Flay tal 








ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Private and Class Lessons 
Persona! Turtion 
ms yt! 202 Rue de Courcelies 
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Oakland and 
San Francisco, Californie 


AYWOO August 6 to September 22 








CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
DR. CORNELIUS RYBNER, T 

HANS LETZ, Viclin and Chamber Music 
KARL JOERN. termerlty Met. Opera Co., Vocal 
and 40 ether eminent instructors. 


tedividual instruction in Theory and Composition 


N. Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
114-116 East 85th Street, New =— 








LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A department of Lawrence College 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


















ARCHITECTURE 
LECTURES 
NEW YORK CITY 


SCULPTURE 
LET DRAMA 
Phone: 3868 Academy 


MUSIC PAINTING 
OPERA CLASS 
313 WEST NS5TH STREET 














SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Company 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Jones 





Management: & 
ew 


Steinway Hall, New York 


| MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
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Music Day Held 
at Long Beach 


Woman’s Club Sponsors 
Attractive Programs 


Lone Beacu, CAL., Sept. 18—Music 
Day at the Pacific Southwest Ex- 
position, was made notable _ by 
numerous rograms given on the 
grounds under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Music Club. Mrs, . Albert 
Small, club president, was assisted by 
Mrs. Wilbur R. Kimball, Mrs. Robert 
Cutting, Lucy Wolcott and Ethel Wil- 
lard Putnam. 


An afternoon program in the Little 
Theatre included harp duets by Lola 
Pettengill and Marv Feltman; numbers 
by the Woman’s Music Club Chorus di- 
rected by L. D. Frey; piano solos by 
Pauline Farquhar’ and operatic arias 
sung by Rolla Alford, baritone; Mrs. 
James Saverv, mezzo-soprano, and 
Alice Forsythe Mosher, lyric soprano. 
The program was preceded by a short 
talk by Dr. Frank Nagel. Accompan- 
ists were Elizabeth O’Neil, Mrs. Al- 
ford, Dr. Nagel and Mary E. R. Fore- 


man. 


Gentle Is Soloist 


The evening program was given in 
the Outdoor Theatre, when the Play- 
ground Orchestra was directed by 
George C. Moore, and the Gwent Male 
Chorus, led by Myranna Richards Cox, 
sang Welsh numbers. A high light of 
the event was the singing of Alice Gen- 
tle, who was given an ovation. Her 
numbers were Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix from Samson et Delilah, and 
Morning by Speaks. Others appearing 
were Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist; Ruth 
Burdick Williams, soprano; and James 
G. McGarrigle, baritone. Dancers from 
the Margaret Heffinger School of 
Dancing presented a ballet from Faust. 
Accompanists were Mrs. Hennion Rob- 
inson, Helen Davenport and Madeline 
Gumprecht. A _ violin obbligato was 
played by Roberta Kirkpatrick. 


Two concerts were given by the 
Long Beach Municipal Band, Herbert 
L. Clark, director. On both pro- 
grams a new composition Recuerdo 
(Danza Mexicana) by Alice Maynard 
Griggs, MustcaL AMERICcA’s correspon- 
dent, was presented. 





CONCERTS IN HAVANA 


Suite by Orchestra's 
Leader Is Played 


Havana, Sept. 10.—Intense heat has 
not checked public interests in concerts, 
and large audiences have been drawn to 
the National Theatre for programs 
given by the Philharmonic and Havana 
Symphony orchestras. 


A suite de ballet, La Rebambaramba, 
by Amadeo Roldan was a feature of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra’s perform- 
ance on Aug. 12, the composer con- 
ducting. Based on African melodies, 
the suite is ultra modern in structure. 
It was well received. Also on the 
program were the Rienzi and Coriolanus 
overtures, and Haydn’s symphony in G. 


Giving its monthly concert on Aug. 
19, the Havana Symphony, which is 
conducted by Gonzalo Roig, was par- 
ticularly successful in Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony. 


Angelina Comdom, pianist, recently 
graduated from Hubert de Blanck’s Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, appeared 
in public for the first time, playing 
Weber’s Concertstiick with orchestra 
and acquitting herself with a 

N. B. 


Passion Play 
Opens Bowl 


St. Joseph Performance 
Costs $40,000 


St. JoserH, Mo., Sept. 18.—The new 
Municipal Bowl in Krug Park was 
dedicated recently with the initial 
performance in America of the Passion 
Play in the version that has obtained 
since the thirteenth century in Freiburg. 
Germany. A civic outlay of $40,000 
brought the Freiburg players here, and 
according to contract no other perform- 
ances than those scheduled for this city 
may be given within a radius of 150 
miles. 


According to the Freiburg legend a 
mysterious stranger appeared one night, 
asking lodging and food from a peas- 
ant. His words and a strange light 
proved him to be the Man of Sorrows. 
In consequence of the story, the popu- 
lace decided to produce the Passion 
Play, and have continued to do so with 
only slight interruption since. 


Many Participants 


The chief parts were taken by Adolph 
Fassnacht as Christus; his wife Elsa as 
Mary; and his brother Joseph as Judas. 
The play opens with Christ driving the 
money changers from the temple. 


A chorus of more than 350, be- 
sides soloists, and other choirs appeared 
as musical support to the cast. A sym- 
phony orchestra of fifty-two under the 
direction of Frederick Fischer, assist- 
ant conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played the scores. 


In addition to the principal players, 
the speaking parts numbered twenty, 
and the pantomimes, forty. Six hun- 
dred supernumeraries, recruited from 
St. Joseph, were used in the mob 
scenes. 


The first performance was witnessed 
by an audience of 8,000 from all parts 
of the surrounding country, from the 
two Kansas Cities and other towns. 
The play was scheduled to run the en- 
tire week, weather permitting. Al- 
though the dialogue was entirely in 
German, those who did not know that 
language easily followed the action and 
a good translation was furnished in 
the libretto books. 


FrepertcK A. Cooke. 





SING LIGHT OPERAS 


St. Louis Season Ends 
On Popular Note 


St. Louts, Sept. 18—George Cohan’s 
Mary was the last of the light works 
presented by the Municipal Opera in 
its satisfying season. Alice Mackenzie 
had the title rdle and played it very 
winsomely, while Sam Ash appeared in 
the male lead. The entire cast was well 
chosen, and Charles Galagher made a 
success with his only song, Deeper Still. 
William McCarthy, always a favorite, 
was also happily situated. 


The Love Song was the vehicle for 
the eleventh week of the Municipal 
Opera. This score was beautifully pro- 
duced, and the singers lent themselves 
eagerly to their duties. Leonora Allen 
was a regal Eugenie, bearing herself 
with much dignity and singing better 
than at any other time during the sea- 
son. Sam Ash portrayed Offenbach 
satisfactorily. Alice Mackenzie, wel- 
comed back after an absence of two 


weeks, was a lovely Hermine. Dorothy 
Seeger, Bernice Mershon, Filorenz 
Ames, William McCarthy and Charles 


Galagher added much to the general 
success by their finely co-ordinated 
work. Joseph Royer had little to do 
as Napoleon III, but did it well. C 
i on 











European Study 
Is ‘Thorough 


Teachers Painstaking, 
Says Violinist 

MILWAUKEE, Sept. 18—What does a 
student of music get in Europe that 
cannot be obtained in the United 
States? 

This question is answered by Edith 
Perssion, one of the leading violinists 
of Wisconsin, who has studied in both 
continents. Her verdict is that both 
Europe and America have their own 
unique advantages. 

Miss Perssion recently completed two 
years of study in Europe. She spent 
one year in Berlin under Gustav Have- 
mann and a year in Vienna under Gott- 
fried Feist. She says the chief differ- 
ence in favor of Europe is that the 
Europeans seem to be more thorough. 
They have more patience and take more 
interest in the student. In her own 
case teachers gave much more time to 
instruction than the contract called for. 


An Unhurried Atmosphere 


Miss Perssion also found much more 
art for art’s sake in Berlin and Vienna 
than in America. There is an unhur- 
ried atmosphere in these old cities, and 
she encountered an intense love for 
music, and a sincerity difficult to dupli- 
cate in the United States. 

A third advantage Miss Perssion lists 
for Europe is the matter of lower ex- 
pense. She heard sixty different operas 
in Europe, which she never would have 
attempted to hear in the United States. 


Attention to Technic 


A fourth point is the insistent atten- 
tion paid to technic and all the other 
fundamentals of music. Miss Perssion 
practiced not less than six hours each 
day while abroad, and all the teachers 
with whom she came in contact were 
keenly concerned about the perfection 
of technic. 

Miss Perssion will give her début 
recital in Milwaukee in October and 
shortly after will leave on a concert 
tour. She will also make several radio 
appearances. She has played several 
times for Station WJZ in New York. 

The Perssion family is musical. Miss 
Perssion’s sister Ruth has outstanding 
talent, and is now studying violin at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. Her 
brother Leon, a cellist, is a student at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

C. D. Skrnroop. 
DAYTON TO BE CENTER OF 
NATIONAL AUDITION 

Dayton, Ouro, Sept. 19.—Dayton 
singers will have an opportunity to 
contest for a total of $17,500 in cash 
and a scholarship in a large conserva- 
tory, when the second National Radio 
Audition is held in this city. 

Seven other centers in the southern 
district, under the sponsorship of a com- 
mittee headed by Karl H. Eschman of 
Denison University, Granville, contest 
chairman for the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, will participate. These 
cities are Cincinnati, Columbus, Mari- 
etta, Springfield, Athens, Zanesville and 
Chillicothe. 

Winners in the local contests, a boy 
and a girl in each city, will compete in 
the southern Ohio audition, to be broad- 
cast through WIAU in Columbus, in 
the autumn. Listeners in, by voting, 
will decide the respective merits of the 
voices, and help choose the winners. 

The boy and girl who win in both 
northern and southern Ohio districts 
will be given silver medals, and ad- 
vance toward district and national con- 
tests. In the nationals they will com- 
pete with winners from other states. 
The highest prizes are $5,000 each, a 
trip to Washington and New York, 
and a two years’ certificate in a con- 


servatory. Ohio is the only state hav- 
ing two distinct contest divisions— 
north and south. 

—H. E. H. 
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AN OLD YET NEW PIANO 











THIS UNIQUE OLD UPRIGHT WOULD 
FIT ANY CORNER OF YOUR APART- 


MENT. YET IT WAS BUILT IN 1801 


Automobiles have supplanted oxcarts, 
on the whole, yet a unique upright piano, 
made by W. W. Stodart in England, 
and dated 1801, now in the possession 
of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, looks much like a very recent 
product of art moderne furnishings for 
present day city apartments. Like the 
art moderne piano, which is designed to 


take up the least possible floor space, 
this early upright would fit very neatly 
into an apartment corner. It is only 
one foot, ten inches in depth and has 
a compass of five octaves and a fifth. 
The width is three feet seven. The case 
is mahogany, supported on four square 
tapering legs, inlaid with white wood 
and ornamented with brass mounts. The 
height is eight feet eight inches, cer- 
tainly strangely tall for the century in 
which it was produced. The works are 
in the cabinet which forms the upper 
part of the piano and there is additional 
space for shelves. The two glass doors 
are, lined with antique white velvet and 
decorated with paintings of musical in- 
struments, much discolored now. The 
keys are ivory, with black keys for the 
accidentals. Tri-cord throughoutt, the 
action is typically early English. 


CLAUDE MADDEN DIES 


SEATILE, Sept. 18.—Claude Madden, 
violinist, conductor, composer and 
teacher of Seattle, died suddenly at the 
home of a friend on Bainbridge Island, 
Puget Sound, recently. Coming from 
Minneapolis more than fifteen years 
ago, Mr. Madden became an outstand- 
ing figure in the musical life of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. For many 
years he conducted the Amphion So- 
ciety of Seattle, bringing it to a high 
state of proficiency, and was sought by 
groups of commercial and social inter- 
ests to represent the art of music in 
addresses. Mr. Madden was president 
of the Seattle Clef Club for a number 
of years, and was chosen to direct 1,000 
German singers at their 1929 Pacific 
Coast Sangerfest. vp. SG. 


Would Broaden 
Music Awards 


Claims School Diplomas 
Are Overstimated 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


I beg permission to call your atten- 
tion to a case which may serve to 
throw a purifying light upon a certain 
branch of educational system. 

A successful graduate of one of our 
leading conservatories of music has 
been denied the award of a diploma on 
the ground of not having completed 
his high school course. As I under- 
stand, this decision was due to an 
(unwritten?) law existing in this coun- 
try. 

I strongly believe in the moral obli- 
gation to submit to a law, as long as 
it stands. But it may not be 
out of place to question the wisdom 
and fairness of such a law. 


Suppose a man devotes himself with 
all the ardor and energy of his soul, 
mind and body to the study of a par- 
ticular discipline, say a musical in- 
strument; he finishes his studies, in- 
cluding the large number of the obli- 
gatory secondary disciplines,—( which in 
themselves, represent a solid bulwark 
against ignorance,)—to the full satis- 
faction of his teachers and authorities ; 
does he not deserve a certificate, offi- 
cially stating his merits? 


“A Cote de la Question” 


To deny him that award on accountt 
of eventual shortcomings in the line of 
his academic training, actually means 
nothing else but to stand, as the French 
call it, “a cote de la question.” 


Of course I do not choose to encour- 
age or champion either ignoramuses or 
illiterates. Such individuals automa- 
tically make themselves impossible. 
And, Heaven knows, I have seen many 
of them! But one should remember that 
history is full of great names the bear- 
er of which did not enjoy the blessing 
of high school education. 


I know my opponents will retort: 
Present day demands are much higher 
than those of olden times.” To which 
I shall respectfully reply: It will be a 
long while yet before a high school 
certificate will enable its proud posses- 
sor to eclipse such men as Moses, 
Homer, Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, 
Ovidius, Cicero, and quite a few others 
of a similarly exalted standing, none of 
whom went to high school. Nor has 
it been in more recent times conditional 
to be a scholar in order to become a 
genuine artist. 


Nevertheless I will gladly admit that 
the spirit of the above-mentioned (un- 
written) law is rightfully opposed to 
the inherent dangers of ignorance 
which offers, indeed, the most deep 
rooted obstacles on the road to the 
heights of Parnassus. But the law 
seems to me too rigid in its present 
conception and I believe it should, and 
hope it will be modified. To the best 
of my knowledge no such law exists 
in the famous conservatories of Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, London and Rome. 

EUGENE GRUENBERG. 





COMES TO CLEVELAND 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 18.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music announces the ap- 
pointment to its faculty of Rudolf 
Scheuller, who will ‘conduct the Insti- 
tute School of Opera. He joins Marcel 
Salzinger, baritone, who founded the 
opera school a year ago. 

Mr. Scheuler composed his first opera 
at the age of thirteen. He conducted 
when he was eighteen years old, and 
was leader at the Royal Opera of 
Vienna and the Royal Opera of Ru- 
— before coming to America in 
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SCHOOL OPENS BRANCH 


Independence Co. operates 
With Kansas City 


LNDEPENDENCE, Mo.—An Independence 
branch of the Horner Institute—Kan 
sas City Conservatory has been formed 
by arrangement with the music depart- 
ment of the Independence Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Most of the subjects taught in the 
main school of Horner Institute-Kan- 
sas City Conservatory in Kansas City, 
Mo., will be included in the Indepen- 
dence curriculum and credits will be 
accepted at par in Kansas City. The 
faculty will chiefly be composed of In- 
dependence musicians, with some in- 
structors from Kansas City. Arthur 
H. Mills, pianist, of In lependence, will 
be the manager. 

Independence class rooms of the 
Bruce Music Kindergarten of greater 
Kansas City will be in the Watson 
Memorial Church annex, and will be in 





charge of Rose Williams Brown and 
Julia Reed Lee. 
GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER 


PIANIST, TEACHER 
announces the re-opening of his 
Studio at Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 
for season 1928-29 Telephone 8277 
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PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











JOHN CHARLES 


THOMAS 


the Famous Baritone 
Recital - Concert - Opera 
Assisted By ERIC ZARDO Pianist 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 





Management 


<« peWest 42% Street, New York Ci 
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Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Inventor of the 
PIAN-KNOW-STAFF 


38 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Phone: Circle 6322 


R 
§ MINTZ 
Oo 
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> 
Teacher of Singing 
Active Member Guild of vocal Teachers, Ine. 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Academy 0573 
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ALBERT STOESSEL 
CONDUCTOR 


New York University, New York 
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Chicago Forces 


Name Soloists 


Orchestral Series to 


Begin October 12 

Cuicaco, Sept. 11—Preliminary an- 
made of the 
engaged for the forthcoming 
season of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, which will open on Oct. 12. 

As last year, the season will consist 
of twenty-eight successive Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night 
twelve alternate Tuesday afternoon con- 
certs, beginning Oct. 23, and the usual 
number of children’s and popular con- 


nouncement is soloists 


already 


concerts; 


certs. “Although prices of admission 
have been advanced throughout the 
scale, the management states that 


seventy-five per cent of the subscribers 
have already renewed their subscrip-, 
tions for the coming season. 

The soloists engaged for the week- 
end series are: Pianists, Rudolph Ganz, 
Viadimir Horowitz, Mischa Levitzka, 
Yolando Méré and Elly Ney; violinists, 
Yelly D’Aranyi, Mischa Elman, Jacques 
Gordon, Leon Sametini and Joseph 
Szigeti; ‘cellist, Alfred Wallenstein ; 
organist, Fernando Germani ; vocalists, 
Claire Dux and Gertrude Kappel; guest 


conductors, Arthur Honegger and Ot- 
torino Respighi. 

For the Tuesday series: Pianists, 
Mr. Horowitz, Arthur Shattuck; 
violinists, Remo Bolognini, Mr. Elman 
and Lea Luboschutz; vocalist, Heinrich 
Schlusnus; guest conductor, Mr. Res- 
pighi. 


Several additions will be made to the 
list of soloists in both series. 


Zyeevucneuitecatonnntl ceeennenneny 


A ROW OF YOUTHFUL HARMONISTS 


ve tnedaiaantt 
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FIVE YOUTHFUL HARMONY STUDENTS ILLUSTRATING 
FREDERICK SCHLIEDER’S LESSONS IN THE THEORY OF 
MUSIC BEFORE HIS); SUMMER CLASSES 


CHILDREN DEMONSTRATE 
MUSIC STUDY 

used a class of 
demonstrate his 
summer class which 


New York 


Frederick Schlieder 
five little boys to 
theories before a 
assembled at his studio in 
from various parts of the country. Mr. 
Schlieder believes in developing the 
creative senses through the study of 
harmony and rhythm. Older members 
of the school concentrated on lyric im- 
provisation and composition, contra- 
puntal improvisation, and composition, 


the study and improvisation of the rondo 
forms and those of the early sonatas. 
Lectures were given on aesthetic and 
abstract problems. 

Mr. Schlieder is affiliated with the 
School of Religious Music at the Union 
Theological Seminary, is head of the 
department of musical science and com- 
position at the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory and at the Sutor School in that 
city. He also has the supervision of 
the harmony department of the Trenton 
Conservatory and teaches a day of every 
week in Boston. 


Radio Audition 
Group Chosen 


Atwater Kent Tests 
Begin This Month 


The Atwater Kent Foundation an- 
nounces the members of the national 
sponsorship committee which will super- 
vise the judging of the final competi- 
tion in its second national radio audition. 
They are: Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Louise Homer, Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, president of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, president of the National Music 
League, and Edward W. Bok, author. 

The final audition of this competi- 
tion for cash awards and music con- 
servatory scholarships has been set for 
Sunday, Dec. 16, and will be broadcast 
over WEAF and the NBC network. 
The semi-finals or district auditions will 
be broadcast in November as follows: 
Mid-West district, WMAQ, Chicago; 
Northeast District, WEAF, New York; 
Dixie District, WSM, Nashville; South- 
west District, WFAA, Dallas; Far- 
West District, KPO, San Francisco. 


Preliminary Tests 


Preliminary tests by which entrants 
can qualify for the audition awards 
start in September in all states and the 
District of Columbia. Amateur singers 


between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five are eligible. Judging in all 
auditions will be by a joint vote of 


radio audiences and special juries. The 
radio public’s vote will count sixty per 
cent. and the special jury vote forty 
in determining the state and district 
winners. No radio vote will be taken 
in the finals at New York; the decision 
will be rendered solely by a national 
board of judges, to be named by the 
national sponsorship committee. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 215 West 9ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1346 





Salvatore Avitabile  .,2O/SF ist 


Teacher of ene =" Metropolitan Opera 
rtists 
Studio 74, ee Opera House, 





Telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 
Arthur Baecht VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





Anna Beese - Teacher of Piano 
Thorough Course in Musicianship 


, 326A W. 77th St., New York 
Studios: { 500 W. 190th St., New York 
Phones: Trafalgar 4385— Wash. Hgts. 3004 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 8041 





> TEACHER OF THE 
Susan S. Boice {Ry OF SINGING 
Gite De. poe Oh York 
: Plaza 7938 
“Studio Toenheae: Plaza 2690 
TEACHE 


William S. Brady = of *3.Ndinc 


Studio: 137 West 8éth Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Est. 1909 

BUCCINE = caimtinthret 

That most musical language, bw ay should be the 

first step im vocal study. To obtain the true Italian 


expressive, resonant voice let Miss Buccini, 
with imparting qualities, take care of you. 

















Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East @th Street, New York 

Telephone: 8623 Rh inelander 


; VOICE PLACEMENT 
V. Colombati Bt viny 
Teacher of Josephine a} 
Studio: 228 Weat 76th Street. New York 
Phone: Susquehanna 1980 





Eleanor Cumings 
PIANIST—TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
MacDowell 


Residence Studio: Gramatan Parkways, 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., we 


Ralph Douglass 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHING 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Studio: Metropolitan House Bidg., 
New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence 'Phone: Billings 6200 








VOICE—DICTION 
Fay Foster COACHING 


Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 


ng Watkins 110) 
Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, 
Ogontz, Pa. 





Hd TEACHER 
Caroline Beeson Fry OF SINGING 
New York Studico: Carnegie 
Phone: Circle 0321 
White Plains Studio: 2 Orchard 


Parkway 
*Phone: White Plains 


3200 





Mrs. J Harrison-Irvine 
Coach—Accompaniste 
Voice—Piano 

1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Carl Haydn TEACH 


ER 
OF SINGING 
Studio: 332 West 89th Street, New York City 
"Phone: Schuyler 3622 
siaeme- Friday—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
4 West 68th Street, New York 








Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teacher of Singing 
Successor to Arthur J. ay (Retired) 
yer— 


= assistant Dr. George L. 





246 Hunting Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
: TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe on SInGInG 


COACHING 
Chickering st inza 2800 West 57th Street 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and 





musical comedies 
H TEACHER 
Isidore ee oie 
260 West 72nd Stree New York 


Telephone: Trafalgar 4119 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
VOICE EXPERT—COACH— REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All oo; by Telephone—Circle 1472 
eason 1928-29 opens Sept. 10th. 


David H. Miller 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
707 Sansom S 


treet 
‘PHILADELPHIA 
: Rittenhouse 9113 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 


Teacher of many well known artists 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 New York 


Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 








TENOR 








VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
178 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 


Carl TEACHER 
M. Roeder OF Piune 
Technique, Interpretation, Normal Training 
Studios: 604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 
Wadsworth 0041 


hone: 
Residence Phone: 





Stuart Ross PIANIST 


ARTIST ACCOM PANIST —~COACH 
588 West End A New York City 
Puan: "tebestes 1468 





Michel Sciapiro %°L9 eotuust 


INSTRUCTION. 
Sole Associate teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 





Frederick Schlieder Mus. M., F.A.G.0. 
Science and Art Blended in Creative . Ex- 
pression—Author of “Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvisation” 

146 Central Park, West New York, N. ¥ 





Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
PIANIST and COMPOSER 


Address: he ™ A 
Telephone: Poug Ay 








Homer Mowe 


VOICE TRAINING 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2165 


Anthony Pesci TENOR 


OPERA—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios , 758 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 








eepsie 
Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





Studio: 2231 Broadway, N Y 
Telephone: Trafa jar Se14 oa 
Theo. Van Yorx TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 4th Street 





PHONES: inoue BS. = 8998 Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 
COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CoNDUCTOR | Claude Warford 


Teacher of 

HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 
1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 391 


Address: 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
8 Rue —— we Paris, France 


until October 
N. Y. address 4 West 40th St. 




















Sousa and Boys 
Hailed in Ohio 


State Fair Music Is 


Popular in Columbus 


Cotumsus, Sept. 18.—Columbus was 
not without its out-door music season 
this summer, although events were un- 
heralded among, and unsupported by the 
ijocal music world. The management of 
the Ohio State Fair was as lavish with 
music as with fire-works, and supplied 
sixty-nine band concerts during the 


week of Aug. 27-Sept. 3. This was in_ 


every sense of the word a popular music 
festival, although somewhat obscured by 
a million-dollar live-stock show, ex- 
hibitions of aircraft and art, cats, quilts, 
and the largest still in captivity. 
Librarian Works All Night 

John Philip Sousa and his band 
headed the list. With a number of new 
members in his organization, and three 
days of intensive rehearsal, Sousa 
opened his season with a week of three 
concerts a day, never once repeating a 
number, (with the exception of course, 
of a half dozen of his most famous 
marches). The veteran band-master 
played his programs of an hour or an 
hour and a half, without pause or in- 
termission, to crowded grandstands. So 
much ground was covered that the 
librarian of the band was several times 
compelled to work all night until five 


in the morning, collecting and _sort- 
ing music, and arranging the next day’s 
programs. 


with his 
in some 


Mr. Sousa, not 
musical labors, 


content 
acted as judge 


of the contests, and was the life of the 
party generally. 
Camp on Fair Grounds 

The outstanding novelty of the Fair 
from the point of musical significance 
was the All-Ohio High School Boys’ 
Band of 300. These boys represent 


both rural and urban schools all over 
the state, and were assembled for re- 
hearsal some two months before the 
opening of the Fair by their director, 
J. W. Wainwright, in his band camp 
at LaGrange, Indiana, on Lake Oliver. 
On arrival in Columbus, the players 
camped on the Fair grounds, and had 
the use of a row of army trucks in 
their comings and goings about the city. 

Two concerts were given daily, one 
at the Fair and one down-town on the 
State House steps, and needless to re- 
mark, the boys were the center of in- 
terest wherever they went all week long. 
Slim, bright-eyed piccolo players and 
stolid fat saxophonists, redhaired cor- 
netists and tall angular trombone blow- 
ers, all clad in cool white shirts and 
trousers, with their white sailor caps 
expressing all angles of adolescent 
American temperament, presented a pic- 
ture packed with human interest. And 
they played real band music, and played 
it astonishingly well. 


Sousa Conducts Boy’s Solo 


The Boys’ Band also played twice in 
the week under Mr. Sousa’s direction, 
and it is hard to say who had the best 
time out of it. On the latter of these 
occasions Charles Munger of Fostoria, 
twelve year old cornetist and member 
of the high school band, was soloist, 
playing Pyramid Polka under the glare 
of many spotlights, with all the custom- 
ary cornet ornamentation in the proper 
cornet style. This aroused more en- 
thusiasm than all the motorcycle races 
put together, and Master Munger was 
recalled a proud number of times and 
congratulated by the idolized Mr. Sousa 
on his fine achievement. 

This entire project has met 
splendid success, due 
rection, good music, and the right sort 
of management. Next year Mr. 
Wainwright will launch the same plan 


with 
to excellent di- 
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WINS RADIO CONTEST 
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JUNE BURIFF, DAYTON SOPRANO, 
WON THE ATWATER KENT RADIO 
CONTEST IN OHIO, AND WILL SING 
WITH THE FESTIVAL OPERA COM 
PANY OF CHICAGO AND IN PER- 
FORMANCES ARRANGED BY THE DAY- 


TON THEATRE GUILD 


IS BOOKED FOR OPERA 
Dayton, Sept. 18.—June Buriff, Day- 
ton soprano, winner of the Atwater 
Kent contest in Ohio, is to sing the 
leading réle in the Sorcerer by Gilbert 
and Sullivan when it is produced by 
the Dayton Theatre Guild. In Novem 
ber Miss Buriff will visit New York 
for further study, and in April will join 


the Festival Opera Company of 
Chicago, with which she previously 
appeared, for twenty performances of 


She is booked to sing 
Rigoletto and Violetta in La 
Traviata with the Dayton Guild in 
May, only resident musicians taking 
part in these presentations. 

Miss Buriff was heard last season in 
two Gilbert and Sullivan productions by 
the Dayton Guild, The Gondoliers and 
Trial by Jury. She sang in La Traviata 
under the direction of Ralph Thomas 
in May and was a soloist at the May 
Music Festival and at concerts given 
under the auspices of the Women’s Club, 
the Xenia Woman’s Music Club and by 
the National Cash Register Company. 
Miss Buriff has also been heard in 
concerts in other Ohio cities and in 
New York. On Aug. 18, she appeared 
on a benefit program given by the 
Daughters of Union Veterans, Tent 
No. 98, in Miami. 


Siebel in Faust. 
Gilda in 


w ' mens 


in Indiana, in addition to repeating it in 
Ohio. 

The other first-class band playing 
five hours each day, was Columbus’ own 
American Legion Band, under Alphonse 
Cincione’s direction. This organiza- 
tion, numbering eighty members, may 
have suffered temporary eclipse, as 
Columbus people are so familiar with 
its prowess that they gave the strangers 
most of the recognition for the time 
being. However, the local band has to 
its credit a whole case full of silver 
cups and trophies won in various com- 
petitions. For several years the players 
have been in possession of the Second 
National Legion Prize, coming as close 
as 1.2 points to the winner of the First 
Prize when the American Legion met in 
Paris last fall. 

The band plans to give annual con- 


certs, the first of which was given last 
winter, to raise funds to enable them 
to furnish the city with open-air con- 


certs during the summer. 

Other bands heard during Fair week 
were the Boys’ Industrial School Band 
(Lancaster), Ninth Battalion Band, 
Carbone’s Band, the Sidney Band, and 
the Dover Band,—all Ohio organiza 
tions. 

RoswiItHA CRANSTON SMITH. 


Leschke Leads 
Coast Chorus 


San Francisco Ends 
Summer Concerts 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 18.—The third 
annual summer symphony season came 
to a close on Aug. 28, when Dr. Hans 
Leschke, director of the San Francisco 
Municipal Chorus, presented a choral 
and orchestral program with Allan 
Wilson, tenor, as assisting artist. 

Dr. Leschke is essentially a choral 
conductor, and has doné remarkably 
fine work with the Municipal Chorus 
of 250, welding the material which con- 
stitutes it into a well balanced aggrega- 
tion. Never is the sacrifice of tone 
quality for quantity permitted, and as- 
tonishingly clear diction is a conspicu- 
ous virtue. Once a year, Dr. Leschke 
conducts in public; the Summer Sym- 
phony Association has made this pos- 
sible. At all other times the chorus 
oratorio productions, 

List Largely Choral 

Naturally enough, the final summer 
symphony program was largely a choral 
one. Two excerpts from Schubert's 
Rosamunde—the overture and the entr’ 
acte—comprised the orchestral portion. 
The overture was played in a deliberate 


manner, and with great delicacy. The 
entracte was given with greater free- 
dom and virility. In the choral works, 


Dr. Leschke kept the instruments sub- 
dued to the character of well-balanced 
accompaniments, 

Liszt’s setting of 
chief offering. The 
fine tone quality, excellent diction, and 
effective dynamic inflections. Attacks 
and phrasing were clean cut; and what 
flaws were noticed in the general balance 
were due to inherent weakness in the 
sections themselves or to the capricious 
accoustics of our Civic Auditorium, 
rather than to any fault of the con- 
ductor. Mr. Wilson sang the solo with 
a uniformly beautiful tone, perfect dic- 
tion and splendid musicianship. His is 
a lyric rather than a dramatic tenor, as 
was further evidenced in his subsequent 
reading of Lenski’s aria from Eugene 
Onegin. 

Two a cappella choruses by Mendels- 
sohn—Farewell to the Forest and May 
Song—revealed the skill of the chorus 
in attacks—nuance, and rhythmic pre- 
cision but were not free from the com- 
mon tendency toward falling pitch. 

The Chorus of Reapers and Come 
Ye Maidens from Eugene Onegin fell 
a little below the standard the chorus 
had set for itself earlier in the evening, 
and the wind instrument players were 
more than usually divergent in matters 
of pitch; but the concluding excerpts 
from Die Meistersinger found both the 
vocal and instrumental sections doing 
excellent work. 


Marjory M. 


ELECT CHICAGO OFFICERS 

Cuicaco, Sept. 18—The Orchestral 
Association, which is the supporting 
body of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, has re-elected its officers as follows: 
Charles H. Hamill, president; Horace 
S. Oakley, vice-president; Joseph 
Adams, second vice-president; Augustus 
S. Peabody, third vice-president; Philo 
A. Otis, secretary, and Henry E. 
Voegeli, treasurer. Ezra J. Warner 
and Russell Tyson were elected trustees 
to fill the vacancies caused by the 
deaths of Edward B. Butler and Clar- 
ence A. Burley. 


Psalm 13 was the 
chorus sang with 


FISHER. 


NortH Kansas City, Mo.—Agnes 
O’Connell has been appointed supervisor 
of music in the public schools. She is 
a bachelor of music of the School of 
Music, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
and also studied at the Horner Insti- 
tute—Kansas City Conservatory in 


Kansas City, Mo. 





EVERETT 
MARSHALL 


American Baritone 


Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 











Institut Moderne de Violos 


PARIS 
Presidents: Bugene Ysaye, Frits Kreisler, 
Pablo Casals 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET 

Master Classes: 8. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 

Classic French School, mother ef all violin 
schools, renowned for ite modern methods of in- 
— which develop LA se technique ip 


. gt eg “held LUCIEW 


CAPET and 8. JOACHIM-CHAL NEAU in 
Paris and in their country studios near Parts, 


Apr. Ist to Sept. ist. Apply: 
Secretariat, 16 Ave. de Villars, Paris Vil, Franer 








ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Musical Director of 
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Charlotte Welch Dixon 
Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Bertimen Studios) 
Available for professional assist- 
ance through Middle West 

Addre: 
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Youngstown, Ohio 








“The Incomparable Butterfly” 


TAMAKI MIURA 
Japenese Soprano 
Opera Concert 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. 
5S West 42nd St. New York 











ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 


R. L. Stokes says: Her diction and enunciation 
in the group of German songs heard was nigh 
beyond cavil. 

Recital Management, Leslie Tompkins 


101 West 42d Street, N. Y. C. 
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1425 Broadway New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 
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Reacuine 12,000,000 CHILDREN 
by Rapio » e 


NDIVIDUAL musical effort will be 

stimulated by the broadcasting of 
fine music. Such is the dictum of 
Walter Damrosch, in discussing his plan 
to carry symphonic music, by means of 
radio, to school children of the United 
States. 

“It is my hope,” Mr. Damrosch says, 
“that those concerts will encourage 
many children to take up a study of 
instrumental music. I have heard fears 
expressed that the broadcasting of so 
much fine music by the best musicians 
nowadays would discourage individual 
effort on the part of the American 
people. I believe it will have exactly 
the opposite effect. My experience at 
Carnegie Hall showed that as the 
children came to be familiar with the 
orchestra and the various instruments, 
they became eager to study and play 
them themselves. And they studied a 
great diversity of instruments. Where 
once they would take up just the piano 
or violin, they studied the clarinet, the 
viola or English horn. 

“T trust the radio concerts for child- 
dren will produce the same result, in- 
fluencing thousands of children to take 
up a personal study of instrumental 
music. 

“These young radio listeners will be 
the symphonic audiences of the future. 
Learning to like good music when they 
are young, they will continue to do so 
when they are older and will seek to 
satisfy their love of fine music by going 
to the concerts of symphonic orchestras. 
After all, appreciation of great art is 
largely a matter of habit, and habits are 
formed more easily when one is young.” 

Mr. Damrosch spent six weeks work- 
ing out the details of his schedule. He 
is to broadcast forty-eight concerts, be- 


ginning Oct. 26, through arrangement 
with the Radio Corporation of America. 
The programs are to be in four series, 
arranged according to the mental de- 
velopment of children and young people 
from the third grade through high 
school and college. 

“In developing my plans for these 
concerts I am following the identical 
system which I used during my thirty 
years of children’s concerts at Carnegie 
Hall,” Mr. Damrosch explains. “First 
I shall introduce the children to my 
musical family—the orchestra. They 
will learn to recognize the various in- 
struments,—to distinguish the sound of 
the piccolo from that of the flute, the 
trumpet from the horn, the viola from 
the violin. I shall explain to them what 
there is about the music of an oboe that 
makes a composer write sad passages 
for this instrument, why the music for 
the flute is usually light and gay,—why 
the trombone is used for solemn effects, 
the trumpet for war and conflict. 


Attractive Titles 


“The first series will be for children 
in the third and fourth grades, the 
second for the fifth and sixth grades, 
the third for the seventh grade and 
junior high schools, and the fourth for 
the high schools and colleges.” 

Mr. Damrosch will devote one com- 
plete concert to bringing out the quality 
of the percussion instruments. An- 
other program is to demonstrate the 
flute and clarinet, still another the 
English horn, bassoon and oboe. Inter- 
spersed among these will be programs 
with such headings as Animals in 
Music, Fairies in Music, Nature in 
Music. 
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WALTER DAMROSCH TRIES OUT ON HIS GRANDSON, BLAINE LITTELL, ONE 
OF THE RADIO CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN WHICH HE WILL BROADCAST 


WEEKLY BEGINNING OCTOBER 26. 


TWELVE MILLION SCHOOL CHILDREN 


WILL LISTEN IN 


“In the programs for the older boys 
and girls,” Mr. Damrosch continues, 
“I shall take up to a limited extent the 
forms which the great composers used. 
I shall try to show them the elements 
of the symphony, the symphonic poem, 
the rondo, but not in a technical way. 
The whole purpose of the series is to 
develop a real love and appreciation of 
music, and to accomplish this the sys- 
tem of rule and rote must be avoided. 

Explaining that his radio concerts are 
intended to supplement the musical work 
which many of the schools of the coun- 
try are already carrying on, Mr. Dam- 
rosch says that his course calls for 
close co-operation on the part of 
teachers. 


“Each concert,” he states, “will be 
supplemented with a series of about 
ten questions and answers, which will be 
used by the teachers to test the children 
on what they have learned. With the 
help of my assistant in this undertak- 
ing, Ernest LaPrade, I have prepared 
these questions and they will be in the 
hands of the teachers before the course 
commences. I am also asking the teach- 
ers to supplement my explanatory com- 
ments with pictures of the various in 
struments, or perhaps actual instru- 
ments, and also with photographs of 
the composers, so that Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Wagner and Mendelssohn may 
be more than just names to the 
children.” 
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100% Co-operative 
STUDIO APARTMENT 


Now Under Construction at 


160 WEST 73rd STREET 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
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EVELYN HOPPER 
Selling Agent 
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We Are Beaten 


The stork beat us to press again last week. 
For John Gerald Simon, son of Robert A. 
and Madeleine M. arrived last Wednesday. 
The youngster is already writing for the New 
Yorker and will have a number of lyrics in 
some Broadway shows this year. His first 
book will be published in the Spring by Simon 
and Schuster. 

ie"Dick Copley tells us the Roth Quartet 
is now under his management and will return 
to this country in October, 1929. They leave 
for Europe, Oct. Ist. 


Alive 


There may be pros and cons about the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, Georgie Zaslaw- 
sky, and Happy Family but the crowd is cer- 
tainly an active one . . . a most impressive list 
of soloists this year and now Gretchaninoff 
will make his debut with this band . . . the 
critics are in for a hard winter. 

g"Anna Duncan was the guest of Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn at his Adirondack camp . . 
Bert Peyser of the Telegram came back on 
the Cleveland. So did Doc and Mrs. Artur 
Rodzinski . . . In on the Reliance came David 
Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, and 
Lawrence Gilman. 


Respighi’s Baedeker 


Ottorino Respighi’s Guide To Rome will be 
continued this year . . . We’ve had the Pines 
of Rome, the Fountains of Rome, the Church 
Windows of Rome and Respighi has a new 
piece for piano and orchestra. He will play 
the piano part at its world premiere under 
Mengelberg in New York. 

It may be called The Sidewalks of Rome. 


Matrimonial Note 


J. Heifetz sailed Wednesday on the Maure- 
tania. F. Vidor remained behind. Jascha will 
concertize and Florence has movie contracts to 
fulfill. 

Charles Pike Sawyer likes “White Lilacs” 
.. » Charley kicked up a bit of dust on the 
N. Y. Post because Wilella (Billy) Waldorf 
took a crack at the show in the dramatic col- 
umns. Why not give Thompson the concerts 
and Charley Sawyer the musical comedies. 
Then everyone would be happy. 

("Hugo Reisenfeld was up at Carleton 
and Mott’s the other day juggling some Schulte 
stock . . . stock tip: buy Yellow Coach. 


Pittsfield Social Register 


By tandem bikes, roller skates and push- 
mobiles the throng marched on Pittsfield last 
week . . . some of those glimpsed from the 
back door of the Hotel Wendell in an entirely 


miscellaneous order, were Harold Bauer, 
Henry Holden Huss, John Alden Car- 
penter, Rudolph Wurlitzer, Frank Sealy, 


the twice two members of the Hart House 
Quartet, H. T. Parker of Bahston, Oscar 
Thompson, Marion Bauer, W. P. Tryon of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Carl Engel, the 
venerable Dick Aldrich, Frank Perkins, Olin 
Downes, Sylvia Lent, Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, 
Lee Pattison, Jimmy Friskin, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Chalmers Clifton, Dick Copley, Er- 
nest Hutcheson, Daniel Gregory Mason, W. C. 


Americana 


Carl, Eugene Goossens, Ed. Bachmann, Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, Werner Josten, and a host of 
others. 

On Thursday Willem Willeke, the ‘cellist, 
presented quite a stunning plaque on behalf 
of the sculptor Henry Kitson (reported as 
Henry Hudson in the Springfield Republican ) 
to Mrs. Coolidge. Will made a pretty speech. 


Back to Our Gluttons 


er With a rubbing of hands we return to 
our gossip Grete Stueckgold finally 
achieved her divorce . . . Gus Schuetzendorf, 
Met baritone, got his some time ago . . . tweet, 
tweet. Oscar Patoka or (Patokar), music 
shifter for the movies, has a new Chevrolet 
... Tomfor Harris returned to town from 
New Canaan, Conn., the other day. 

"Take it for what it’s worth: the talk 
around Europe is that a possible successor of 
Conductor Arthur Bodanzky at the Metro- 
politan in a season or two may be Egan Pollak, 
once of Chicago, now of the Hamburg Stadt- 
theater. 

gas°A daughter was born last week to Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Pochon at Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Brotherly Love 


To Philadelphia by motor to attend an im- 
portant meeting of the Protected Association 
of Ancient and Honorable Correspondents of 
Musica, America And Their Wives. Called 
to order at the home of W. R. Murphy were 
Sam Laciar of the Ledger, Jimmy H. T. 
Craven of the Record, Linton Martin of the 
Enquirer, and others. There followed an ex- 
haustive discussion and analysis of wohltemp- 
erirtes apfel schnapps. No confederate 
soldiers were shot as mail carriers in Phila- 
delphia last week (joke copyrighted 1865) 
but the town has discovered opera. There’s 
a furore over a first contrect with Jenny Lind; 
two companies are fighting over the de 
Reszke brothers and Malibran and Pol Plancon 
will probably appear in December . . . It is 
hoped in local circles that New York will take 
some cognizance of this activity and establish 
an opera home of its own. 


Souvenirs 
Let’s see . . . where were we? Hammer- 
stein's famous Philadelphia Metropolitan 


Opera House is now The Met, devoted to talk- 
ing movies with two blocks decorated in honor 
of the renaissance . . . Sam Laciar is trying 
to buy a couple of Beethoven quartets for Carl 
Engel’s Bookatorium in Washington 

Philadelphia’s public library has the munificent 
sum of $300 to spend on new music every year 

. . the Library of Congress never pays more 
than $30 for desirable items unless Angel 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge comes to the 
rescue. 

ise” Jimmy Craven, after conducting a book 
column in the Record is now Heywood Broun- 
ing in earnest with a general column, “Not 
Without Prejudice” . . . writing about trained 
fleas on Monday, Philly’s native language on 
Tuesday, Germantown soups on Wednesday, 
with plenty of books and music thrown in 
. .. W. R. Murphy proved to be an excellent 
mixer. 

"We suppose it’s symbolic of something 
or other that Stokowski, after over a year’s 
absence from the country, will conduct his first 
concert at a private gathering before the Bank- 
ers Association of Philadelphia on or about 
October 4th. 

Linton Martin, the Philadelphia Enquirer’s 
Big Concert And Show Man, often takes thea- 
trical stars to concerts . . . among those who 
have embarassed him ate Jobyna Howland, 
Eddie Cantor and a variety of dancers. On one 
occasion Eddie Cantor encountered Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and managed to reach open 
air after the third movement . . . leaving a 
tabloid, two copies of the N. Y. American, 
and a small bag of crumbs under his seat. 

is" Mrs. Craven’s cat is named Huckleberry 
Finn ... Mrs. Martin’s cat js named Salome 

. the two have never met. 


“Prima Donna” 


Pitts Sanborn’s new novel, “Prima Donna,” 
will soon be published. Pitts tossed up a 
European trip this summer to work on the 
book. . . . What happened to the Chotzinoff- 
Beethoven novelistic combine, “Eroica,’’ which 
was to have been published last fall? 


P.S. It will be out next month. 
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KATHERINE GORIN KEEPS HERSELF A TEMPO AT 
THE PIANO BY PRACTISING SIX HOURS DAILY AND 
SWIMMING THE REST OF THE TIME 





FREDERIC JOSLYN, BARITONE, 

KEEPING NICELY OUT OF 

THE WAY OF THE TRAFFIC 

THROUGH ANNISQUAM, MASS., 
THIS SUMMER 





DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, INC., SNAPPED _ IN 
JACKSON SQUARE, NEW ORLEANS 
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BLANCHE BLOCH, AMONG THE FLOWERS . ETHFT. LEGINSKA CONDUCTED 
* THAT WON FIRST PRIZES AT THE HILLSDALE ELEVEN SYMPHONY PRO- 


AND GREAT BARRINGTON FLOWER SHOWS GRAMS IN SOWEAUT CALE 
FAMOUS PEDAGOGUES MUSIC AT CONNEAUT L 
ON VACATION — LEOPOLD PARK, PA., DURING THE SUM- 
AUER AND _ ALEXANDER MER FESTIVAL THERE 
LAMBERT 
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REALS DNL A ORES LI TRIER Oo 


MR. AND MRS. MIECZYSLAW MUNZ SAW POLAND AT HIGH SPEED IN THEIR CADILLAC ANY SATISFACTION THEODORE VAN 
YORX, TENOR, AND COACH, AND HiS 
ARTIST PUPIL, HARRY KEMP, TENOR, MAY 
BE EXHIBITING IS JUSTIFIED. THEY HAVE 
JUST RETURNED OM A CATCH OF 725 
SNAPPER BLUES 
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